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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Poor dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or — money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 
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Complaints. —Subscribers who fail to recetvea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter, 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
\ class newsdealer throughout the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are: 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold. 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chic..go, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington Sc. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St, 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 8 oadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin st, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinsca. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Rroad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Caronielet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 59. Broad, cor, Chestnut, 
Pittsburg, R. S, Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Portiand, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset st. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Heel, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanferd. 

Sprin fleld, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. . 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pionee: Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee, 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply wil} be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
te supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 


Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

Ai definite craer to a newsdealer, or a sub- 
scription, are the enly certain ways of getting 
Pogue without fail, 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL. Mrs. M, K. Zust, 
100 West g4th St., New York City. All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City and out of town 
patrons. Circulars sent on request, 





SHOPPING, Special purchases and general 
commissions undertaken with intimate knowledge 
of New York fashions. High-class references. Ad- 
dress: Miss Kats N. RospBins, 361 W. 15th St. 
New York, 





ROBES ET MANTEAUX 





SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


M. CLOSE 
GOWNS 
622 Madison Avenue 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 


MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 





HATS, ETC. 





EDWARDS 
IMPORTER OF HATS, BONNETS, CAPES AND MUFFS 
8 West 28th Street 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





The stage setting, frames, and tableau ma- 
terials of the tableaux given at the Assembly 
Rooms of Madison Square Garden for the 
benefit of St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Chil- 
dren, were supplied and set by LAFAY- 
ETTE W. SEAVEY, Walton Avenue and 
140th St. East, City. 

Mr. Seavey is prepared to supply such ma- 
terial for all city and out-of-town entertain- 
ments. 

He also supplies choice scenery for private 
theatrical entertainments. 





MORTIMER DELANO pvE LANNOY Pursui- 
vant-ot Armes—Mem. N.Y. Gen & Bio Society So- 
ciété Suisse d Héraldique & Herold Society zu Ber- 
lin, Heraldic assistance both critical and practical 
rendered to genealogists, families and designers, 
Retainer: $5.00. Armes in color: $15 & $25— 
Charts: $15. 

Address : 104 West 120th Street, New York. 








Communications must be signed with the 
name and address of the sender, No others 
will receive consideration with a view to 
publication, 





ENGAGEMENTS 


Atkins-Green.—Miss Anna Marie At- 
kins, daughter of John E. Atkins, of New 
York, to Col. G. James Green, Assistant In- 
spector General of the State of New York. 

Langhorne-Shaw.—Miss S. Langhorne 
of Virginia, sister of Mrs. Charles Dana Gib- 
son, to Mr, Robert G. Shaw, of Boston. 

Stokes-Gillespie.—Miss Lillian Stokes, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Stokes, of 8 West 
434 St, to Mr. Robert McM. Gillespie, 
son of Col. George L. Gillespie. 

Ward-Keys.—Miss Mary Louise Ward, 
daughter of Cap. G. S. Lutrell Ward, to Mr. 
H. E. Keyes, son of the late Major General 
E. D. Keyes. 


DIED 


Cruikshank.—At Hotel Majestic, New 
York City, on Tue., 23 Feb., 1897, Au- 
gustus W. Cruikshank, son of the late James 
Cruikshank. 

Graham.—At his residence, 83 Madison 
Ave., in this city, Thu., 25 Feb., 1897,, 
Charles Graham, son of the late Charles and 
Sarah Hunter Graham. 

Yale.— Suddenly, Fri. morning, 26 Feb., 
1897, after a short illness, at his residence, 
52 W. 39th St., Henry C. Yale, in his 68th 
year. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Bush-Low.—Mr. D. Fairfax Bush and 
Miss Edith W. Low, daughter of Mr. C. 
Adolphe Low, will be married in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, Tue., 27 Apr. 

Davison-Chesebrough.—Mr. George 
Howard Davison and Miss Marion Chese- 
brough, daughter of Mr. Robert A. Chese- 
brough, will be married in St. Bartholomew’s 
Church Wed., 28 Apr. 

Hedden-Del Pino.—Mr. Edward Har- 
old Hedden and Miss Rose Del Pino, daugh- 
ter of the late Marcus Del Pino, will be 
married in the Church of the Incarnation, 
Mon., 19 Apr. 

Little-Winslow.—Mr. Arthur W. Lit- 
tle and Miss Marguerite Lanier Winslow, 
daughter of Mr. Edward Winslow, will be 
married in St. Bartholomew’s Church Easter 
Monday. 


DINNERS 


Bird.—Mr. and Mrs. George Bird gave a 
dinner last week, at their residence, 27 W. 
23d St. Present were Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. Breese, Mr. and Mrs. J. Frederick Tams, 
Mr. and Mrs. Casimir de Rham, Mr. and 
Mrs. Reginald de Koven, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elisha Dyer, Jr., Miss Le Roy, Mr. J. Louis 
Webb. 


Dahlgren.—Mr. and Mrs. Dahlgren gave 
the last of their series of dinners on 1 Mar., 
at their residence, 20 W. 56th St. Present 
were Mr. and Mrs. David McClure, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Jay Gould, Mr. and Mrs. War- 
ner Miller, Judge and Mrs. Daly, Gen. Ben- 
jamin F. Tracy, Col. James, Miss Daisy 
Pierson, Miss Graham. 

Duer.—Mr. and Mrs. William A. Duer 
gave a dinner at their residence, 17 W. 21st 
St., on Mon., 1 Mar. 

Fish.—Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Fish gave 
a dinner on Feb. , 24 Mar., at their residence, 
53 Irving Place. 

Kip.—Dr. and Mrs. Isaac L. Kip gave a 
dinner on 25 Feb., at their residence, 448 
Fifth Ave. Present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Seton, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Rhinelander, Mr. and Mrs Horace Gallatin, 
Miss Mary Norrie, Miss Julia Dent Grant, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydney J. Smith, Miss Eliza- 
beth Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. ‘T, J. Oakley 
Rhinelander, Mr. Robert K Richards, Mr. 
Shipley Jones, Mr. Cecil B. Landale, 

Rhinelander.—Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Rhinelander gave a dinner last week, at their 
residence, 32 E. 39th St. Present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Eben Wright, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Casimir de Rham, Mr. and Mrs. T. Suffern 
Tailer, Mr. and Mrs, Amory S, Carhart, 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Emery, Mr. and Mrs, 
T. J. Oakley Rhinelander and Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Livingston. 

Whitney.—Mr. and Mrs. William C. 
Whitney gave a dinner at their residence, 2 
W. 57th St., 23 Feb. Present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooper Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. W. Watts 
Sherman, Mr. and Mrs, Hermann Oelrichs, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd S. Bryce, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Mar- 
koe, Mr. and Mrs, Chester Griswold, Miss 
Sloane, Miss Gerry, Mr. J. B. Eustis, Jr., 
and Count Sierstorpff. A mandolin orches- 
tra played duriag the dinner, and there was 
singing later in the evening. 


DANCES 


Fencers’ Club.—There was a dance at 
the Fencers’ Club on Tuesday. The guests 
were received by Mrs. Bainbridge Colby, Mrs. 
Daniel C. French, Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin, 
Mr. John Ames Mitchell, Mr. Clarence C. 
Rice, Mrs. Charles Worthington. 

Tuesday Dance.—The Howling Swells 
held their last dance of the season on Tues- 
day. Mr. Worthington Whitehouse led the 
cotillon with Mrs. Ogden Mills. 


INTIMATIONS 


Belmont.—Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont re- 
cently purchased from Gen. James M. Var- 
num the old Barnard place at Hempstead, 
L. I. The property comprises about 115 
acres of land. Mr. and Mrs. Belmont ex- 
pect to occupy it next year. 

Edgar.—Mrs. Webster A. Edgar is visit- 
ing Mrs. Jerome Bonaparte in Washington, 
D.C. 

Hard.—The Misses Hard of 49 Park 
Ave. are visiting their sister, Mrs. W. R. K. 
Taylor, in Baltimore. 

Queen’s Drawing Room.—At th 
first Queen’s Drawing Room the Americans 
presented were Mrs. Marshall Fox, Miss 
Ethel Fox, Miss Maynard Bulter of Boston, 
the Marquise de Wentworth. 


SKATING 


Hockey.—Tue., 9 Mar., New York 
Athletic Club vs. Montclair Athletic. 

Carnival.—A Fancy-dress Ice Carnival 
and Band concert, with interesting vaudeville 
features by well-known amateurs, will be 
given at the Rink on Thu. evening, 11 
Mar. Order of Events—Skating by guests 
until 9 30, Grand Entrée of Artists at 10, 
Vaudeville Performance 10.15 to 11.30. 
After performance skating by guests in cos- 
tume only. Committee: Mr. Stanford 
White, Mr. James L. Breese, Mr, 
Richard Peters, Mr. Erskine Hewitt, Mr. 
Edward A. Crowninshield, Mr. Charles L. 
Burnham, Mr. George D. Phillips. 


CLUBS 


Midwinter Club.—The next meeting of 
the Midwinter Club will be held at Sherry’s 
on 9 Mar., and will be under the manage- 
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ment of Mrs. Westervelt, Mrs. John di 
Zerega and Mr. W. D. Dutton. Members 
are: Mr. and Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Westervelt, Mr. and Mrs. 
John J. White, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. John di 
Zerega, Mr. and Mrs. William Edgar Shep- 
herd, Mr. and Mrs. James B. Townsend, 
Mr. W. D. Dutton, Mr. Hamilton H. 
Tompkins, Mr. Theodorus Woolsey, officers 
of the club ; Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey Ander- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. John V. S. Oddie, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. S. Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Alex- 
ander Stevens, Mrs. Louis di Zerega, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles C. Peters, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs. August 
Hecksher, Mr, and Mrs. Lewis L. Delafield, 
Mrs. Robert V. McKim, Mr, and Mrs. 
Robert Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert E. 
Jones, Mr. and Mrs. James Hude Beekman, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R, Totten, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Burden, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Barc- 
lay, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Park, Mrs. Ros- 
well Hitchcock, Gen. and Mrs. Henry L. 
Burnett, Mrs. Jules Reynal, Mr. and Mrs, 
Henry G. Trevor, Miss Beatrice How, Miss 
Clara Gibert, Miss Daisy Pierson, Miss Con- 
stance Schieffelin, Miss Marie Churchill, 
Miss McAllister, Miss Angelica S, Church, 
Miss Georgette Kidd, Mr. Lewis C. Hall, 
Col. Corbin, Mr. A. Jay Bruen, Mr. Walton 
Peckham, Mr. Henry W. Bibby, Mr. Percy 
Bramwell, Mr. H. H. Shope, Mr. Arthur 
Kemp, Mr. Reginald Arnold, Mr. Theodore 
P. Cooper, Mr. Ezra Lincoln, Mr. W. W. 
Harriman and Mr. Dwight Braman. 

Thursday Evening Roller Skating 
Club.—The first meeting of this club will 
be held this evening. Ex-Committee : Mr. 
R. A. de Russy, Mr. F. Raymond Lefferts, 
Mr. Sidney L. Smith, Mr. Adolphus Lund- 
bergh, Mr, James M. Brown. Patronesses : 
Mrs, Benjamin S, Church, Mrs. Anson W. 
Hard, Mrs. Robert Hoe, Mrs. A. P. Speyers, 
Mrs. E, R. Musgrove, Mrs. Walton Oakley, 
Mrs. Walden Pell, Mrs. Edmond L. Keyes, 
Mrs. Henry A. Barclay and Mrs. Henry C. 
Valentine. 

Theatre Club.—A Lenten theatre club 
has been organized by Mrs. Frank Browne 
Keech, Miss Edith Seymour Johnson, Miss 
Lucette Banks. Among the members are 
Miss Emily Norrie, Miss Laura Ireland, 
Miss Constance Schieffelin, Miss Henrietta 
Schroeder, Miss Julia Graham, Miss Julia 
Delafield, Miss Elizabeth Stokes and Messrs. 
David Banks, Charles Morrison, George 
Morrison, Schuyler Schieffelin, Clinton Falls, 
Edward Thomas and Schieffelin Stebbins. 


GOLF 


Lakewood. —The third contest for the 
Freeman Cup was played for on 27 Feb. at 
the Lakewood Golf Club and won by Mrs. 
C. R. Walker with a handicap of fifty. 

Out 8, 7, 8, 7, 10, 9, 6, 8, 9—72 

In 9, 6, 7, 6, 7, 8, 8, 9, 7,—67—139— 
50—89. 

The best scratch score was made by Mr. 
F. A Walthew, 1o1. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Lisa Day Nursery.—A Mardi Gras 
entertainment in aid of the Lisa Day Nur- 
sery, was held at Sherry’s on Tuesday. Mr, 
Louis Mann, Miss Josephine Hall, Miss May 
Irwin, Mr. Victor Herbert. Patronesses 
were Mrs. Corneiius Vanderbilt, Mrs. L. P. 
Morton, Mrs. Orme Wilson, Mrs. Adrian 
Iselin, Jr., Mrs. R.T. Wilson, Mrs. I. 
Townsend Burden, Mrs, E, T. Gerry, Mrs. 
James A. Burden, Mrs. Theodore Have- 
meyer, Mrs. Edward J. Berwind, Mrs. W. 
Rhinelander Stewart, Mrs. J. J. Emery, 
Mrs. Joseph Stickney, Mrs. William Pol- 
lock, Mrs. Burke-Roche, Mrs. H. A. Bor- 
rowe, and Mrs. Fred Pearson. 

St. Mary’s Free Hospital.—Tableaux 
vivants were given in the Madison Square 
Assembly Rooms on 26 Feb , in aid of St. 
Mary’s Free Hospital. The tableaux were 
arranged by Mr. Chartran, and the pro- 
gramme was as follows : 


THE TABLEAUX 


The first was after David Neal’s famous 
painting, Marie Stuart’s First View of Rizzio, 
in which Miss Marion McKeever appeared as 
the Queen, Miss Kean and Miss Jones as 





ladies in waiting, and Mr. Courtlandt Bishop 
as a courtier. Mr. E. M. Armstrong posed 
as Rizzio, who, as in the well-known paint- 
ing, was asleep on a carved chest at the foot 
of a palace stairway, his mandolin resting at 
his side. 

Next came the Herald of the Dance, a 
Japanese figure, in which Mr. Bancel La 
Farge was seen. 

Une Recontre, which followed, was a 
Louis xv. group —a court beauty in her sedan 
chair (Mrs. J. D. Prince), anda gallant (Mr. 
Harry Lehr), in white and silver costume, 
chatting with her as her chair is being depos- 
ited by two sturdy lackeys. 

This was followed by a Dutch interior, a 
prosperous burgomaster (Mr. Walter L. Suy- 
dam), his wife (Mrs. Suydam), and daugh- 
ter (Miss Marion Addoms). 

La Visite de Abbé, another Louis xv. 
group, disclosed Mr. George Griswold, 2nd, in 
an abbé’s costume, paying a visit to a beauty 
of the day (Mrs. J. Lee Tailer). 

Mrs. Frederick Gebhard, in the eighteenth 
century picture. The picture represented a 
winter scene, the beautiful woman being 
seated in a sleigh pushed by a lackey. Rest- 
ing on her big ermine muff lay a tiny spaniel. 
Additional effect was lent by a mimic snow 
storm. 

The next, a sixteenth century group of 
men, portrayed the assassination of the Duc 
de Guise, in which posed Messrs. Charles G. 
Peters, James L. Breese, Stanford White, 
Livingston Keene, William Beekman and J. 
Edward Davis. 

This was followed by a Chinese group, 
comprising Miss Hamilton, Mr. Erskine 
Hewitt and Mr. E. M. Townsend. 

A single figure was that of Mlle. 
Camargo (Miss Emily Hoffman), a famous 
danseuse of the last century, in a costume of 
pale blue and garlands of pink roses. 

The next was a large group, ** A Venetian 
Concert,’” by Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, 
Mrs, James L,. Breese, Miss Gray, Miss 
Marie Churchill, Messrs. Richard Dixey and 
David Bishop, Jr.—in gorgeous colorings, 
seated on a balcony overlooking the sea. 

This was followed by a Scene in an Indian 
Camp, introducing Miss Annie Morgan and 
Mr. R. W. G. Welling in Indian attire. 

The last number on the programme showed 
two portraits—Richelieu (M. Chartran) and 
Cinq Mars (Mr. :i’ Hauteville). 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Paul.—Arriving Sat., 20 Feb., Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Barnard, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
G. Cutter, Miss Cutter, Mr. W. T. Gardner, 
Miss Gardner, Mr. F. de la Fontagne, Mr. 
H. H. Humphreys, Mr. Robert M. Hooper, 
Miss Hooper, Mr. Alfred Clayton Johnson, 
Mrs. McCallum, Capt. David Vance. 

St. Paul.—Sailing Wed , 24 Feb., Mr. 
R. A. Anthony, Mrs. Anthony, Mr. O. H. 
P. Belmont, Mrs. Belmont, Mrs. T. S. Clay- 
ton, Miss Clayton, Miss E. Davis, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Francis Hutton, Miss Hutton, Mr. 
H. W. B. Harrison, Major T. Milburne, 
Mr. Frederic R. Newbold, Hon. James R. 
Roosevelt, Baron and Baroness von Rich- 
thofen, Lieut. W. S. Sims, U. S. N., Mas- 
ter Harold Vanderbilt. 

Ems.—Sailing Sat., 27 Feb., Mr. George 
Cary Eggleston, Mrs. Charles Endicott, Miss 
Endicott, Mr. J. F. Sala, Col. T. N. Pen- 
nock, 

Champagne.—Sailing Sat., 27 Feb., 
Mr. and Mrs. E, D. Faulkner, Mr. James 
W. Harvey, Mr. Albert Langford, Mr. 
Clark G. Voorhees, Mrs. Voorhees, Miss 
Voorhees. 








BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old, are 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months; i. @., a paper three months old 
is 20 cents ; a paper six months old is 25 
cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; @ paper one year old is 25 cents, 
and soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap- 
pointment and delay. 


SECOND 


Model Doll Show 


1897 


HE second Model Doll Show will be held in the large ball 
room of The Waldorf, during the week of March 22nd, 


23d, 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th 


IN AID OF 


THE SCARLET FEVER AND DIPHTHERIA HOSPITAL 


PATRONESSES 


Mrs. Charles B. Alexander 
Mrs. J. H. Alexandre 

Mrs. Astor 

Mrs. Charles T. Barney 
Miss de Barril 

Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies 
Mrs. August Belmont 

Mrs. William T. Blodgett 
Mrs. A. Cass Canfield 
Mrs. Robert R. L. Clarkson 
Mrs. Henry E. Coe 

Mrs. Brockholst Cutting 
Miss Cuyler 

Mrs. Francis Delafield 
Mrs. Cleveland H. Dodge 
Mrs. William P. Douglas 
Mrs. John R. Drexel 

Mrs. Newbold Le Roy Edgar 
Mrs. Nicholas Fish 

Mrs. George de Forest 
Mrs. John Lyon Gardiner 
Mrs. James W. Gerard 
Mrs. J. Hooker Hamersley 
Mrs. G. G. Haven 

Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt 
Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock 
Mrs. John Hone 

Mrs. G. G. Howland 

Mrs. S. S. Howland 

Mrs. Edward Walsh Humphreys 
Mrs. Richard Irvin 

Mrs. Walter Jennings 

Mrs. Morris K. Jesup 

Mrs. Bradish Johnson 

Mrs. Cadwalader Jones 
Miss Kane 

Mrs. J. Frederic Kernochan 
Mrs. George Kidd 

Mrs. Edward King 


Mrs. Luther Kountze 

Mrs. E. A. LeRoy, Jr. 

Mrs. Harry Whitney McVickar 
Mrs. Charles H. Marshall 

Mrs. Bradley Martin 

Mrs. John W. Minturn 

Mrs. A. Newbold Morris 

Mrs. Oelrichs 

Mrs. Trenor L. Park 

Mrs. Frederic J. de Peyster 
Mrs. James W. Pinchot 

Mrs. Charles A. Post 

Mrs. George B. Post 

Mrs. Geraldyn Redmond 

Mrs. Alexander van Rensselaer 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. Henry Sloane 

Mrs. Victor Sorchan 

Mrs. William Watts Sherman 
Mrs. William Douglas Sloane 
Mrs. C. Albert Stevens 

Mrs. William Rhinelander Stewart 
Mrs. Joseph Stickney 

Mrs. Trevor 

Mrs. Henry Graff Trevor 

Mrs. Paul Tuckerman 

Mrs. Arthur Turnure 

Mrs. Alexander S. Webb 

Mrs. Sidney Webster 

Mrs. Arthur Welman 

Mrs. William C. Whitney 

Mrs. Orme Wilson 

Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop 

Mrs. Frank Spencer Witherbee 


Jules Reynal 

H. Casimir de Rham 

T. J. Oakley Rhinelander 
Sidney Dillon Ripley 
James Roosevelt 


Eugene Schieffelin 
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PRIZES 
A prize of $100 is offered by Mrs. William C. Whitney for 


the best dinner and ball gown. 


A prize of $100 is offered by Mrs. Bradley Martin for the best 


street gown. 


MODEL DOLL SHOW 


ROOM 936, 154 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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M. JENKINS, 
297 Pifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 


BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 
WE HAVE THE LATEST THING OUT 
‘* PRINCE OF WALES WAISTCOAT.” 


Forms for Self-Measurement sent 
on application. 


Cotton 
Dress Fabrics. 


Fancy Batistes, 
Printed Dimities, 
Printed Linen Lawns, 
White & Colored Embr’d Piqueés, 
Embr'd Swiss & 


“DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON’S” 
Zephyrs and Zephyrines, 
“FRERES KOECHLIN’S” 
Printed Organdies. 


roadway A 19th a. 


NEW YORK, 
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GREAT WESTERN. 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 
vintages, 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
SteuBen Co., New Yorx. 


Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 
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Protects the Skirt 
and the Shoes 


The daintiest gowns and the 
most delicate shoes are safe 
from soiling or wear, if the 
skirt is finished at the bot- 
tom with 


“ FEDER'S BRUSH 
SKIRT PROTECTOR ” 


The only perfect dress edge. 
This beautiful finish is easy 
to put on, and will outlast 
any skirt. Never frays and 
is always soft and elegant. 
In all shades. 
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It cleans easily— 


A shake, and the dust is off 
A rub, and it’s clean 
A brush, and it’s new. 


At all Dry Goods Stores, or write 


J, W. GODDARD & SONS 


98-100 Bleecker St., N. Y. 











MADAME CLOSE 


IMPORTER 
Special attention to young ladies’ gowns 


622 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 








VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


Is inconceivably delicate 


cee 


Mouson’s New Perfume 





and lasting : pip pit 


‘Yet not too expensive 
HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 
_ GEO, BORGFELDT & CO., 


U.S. Agents, 


22-24 Washington idibiceelwadundiinaica a am ° New York City. 
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HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


E. TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 





Shetland, Homespun 
Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats, 


(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty.) 





Dressmakers:—We want you 
to know Wearren’s 


FFeatherbone. 


Please favor us with a call at 
| our New York 
| office when 

in the 













70-722 Tarshall F ‘eld 
Annex Bidg., Chicago; | 
7 Temple Place, Boston; | 
28 So. 8th St., Philadelphia. 
‘Warren Featherbone Co.,THree OAKS, MICH: 








The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


‘‘ Gegenuber.’’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 











Send for free pampblets to 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York 





NK USED ON THIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 
JAENECKE ULLMAN Co., 


NEW YORK, 
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He woman’s suffrage cyclone which a year or two ago swept through 
f New York drawing-rooms, rattling the dry bones of prejudice and tra- 


tN dition, appears to have been succeeded by a calm that, so far as sur- 
Mf, cere 2: kee y - : 
(4 face indications go, argues indifference on the part of leisure-class women to 
{ what was, for a time, the burning question of woman and the ballot. 
\ 
ik? However, although the suffrage agitation may have died out, one excellent 


result of the discussion has been to attract the attention of many women to the 
more or less serious study of economics, who without such a stimulus would 
have gone on debating the morality of Bacon—an actual club incident—or the 
ethical effect of Ibsen's works or the best formula for developing constancy in 
lovers and husbands, or some other such sparable topic. One of the fixed cus- 
toms of women in this part of the world is that of forming themselves into as- 
sociations for the curious purpose of mutual preparing and listening to papers on 
literary and other topics which have been already threshed out and intelligently 
settled. The suspicion is that the custom is not born of a genuine desire for 
enlightenment, but is rather grounded in vanity. This is certainly a plausible 
theory, since if the acquisition of knowledge were really the object of these club 
7 discussions, worth while topics would be selected, and thoroughly trained ex- 
positors would be substituted for the present practice of amateur consideration 
of moss-grown questions. 





~*~ 


ie 


Those who would be glad to see the time of the leisure class of 
women put to some earnest practical use must rejoice at the serious spirit 
in which several hundred New York women have taken up the study of 
political questions under the guidance of the League of Political 
Education. If the time is ever to come when woman will be 
called upon to exercise the right (or privilege) of suffrage, she 
cannot possibly spend the period which must inevitably elapse 
before the coming to pass of that radical change more 
profitably than in mastering economic facts. Many life- 
long and ardent advocates of woman’s suffrage were so 














appalled by the terrible possibilities of politi- 
cal ignorance foreshadowed during the recent 
presidential campaign that they are disposed 
to retard in every possible way the movement 
for any extension of suffrage. The surest 
way now for women to win converts to woman's 
suffrage and to hold their present advocates is to 
fit themselves for the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship. Men’s ignorance of the simplest laws 
of commerce and finance has brought the country, 
which should at least be as prosperous as England, 
to the present tragic pass of shut-down mills, idle 
capital, unemployed labor, privation and worrying 
economy everywhere ; and women, no more than the 
rest of the community, would be benefited by legislation 
which should add millions of ignorant voters to the mil- 
lions whose lack of political intelligence is to-day menac- 
ing the permanency of our institutions. 


We have it on Bible authority that all things are not expedient, and 
this is most emphatically the case with woman's suffrage. The cause may 
be just, but is not it expedient for the country to commit political suicide 
in order that even the just demands of a class too ignorant to compre- 
hend the affairs it wishes to help administer may be satisfied. The cal- 
culation is very simple ; to the ignorance of the present men voters add 
the ignorance of politically uninformed women, result—the deluge with 
no ark of refuge. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


N the early days of the decorative art craze 
| the name of Lewis F. Day, an English 
authority on design and artistic furnish- 
ing, was familiar to those Americans who de- 
veloped from plaque daubers into serious stu- 
dents of applied art. Mr. Day’s dictum was 
particularly wholesome diet for most women, 
as he abhorred what he happily styled *¢ milli- 
nery effects,’ and an observer of current taste 
in household effects cannot but wish that he 
could be induced to cross the ocean and de- 
liver lectures on rightful decoration, drawing 
his baneful examples from the average draw- 
ing-room. Woman's passion for misapplying 
millinery has moved her to encase flower-pots 
in silken bags, an extreme example of unfit 
ornament. It would be quite as appropriate 
for her to decorate all about the base of trees 
and shrubs with crumpled chiffon, or satin 
scarfs, or any of the other arrangements in 
stuffs that she puts upon her dinner-table now 
and again when fashion dictates. Occasion- 
ally a woman has sufficient art intelligence to 
leave the clay pot without other decoration 
than its own stains and mold. A certain 
drawing-room on West Twentieth Street has 
a beautiful palm in each of its windows. 
Mounted on stands, the ordinary clay pots in 
full view, the fitness and beautiful color con- 
trasts between pot and stem and leaf are a 
tonic to senses nauseated with the ever-present 
bit of silk which flaunts from lamp-top and 
curtain, and nestles in sofa-pillow and chair- 
cushion. 


* 
* * 


It is to be hoped that before men realize the 
longing, in which they are at present indulg- 
ing, of shedding the long-legged trousers in 
favor of only hose-covered calves, that they 
will go into physical culture with a view to 
straightening their legs; for very exceptional 
is the man who is not either bow legged or 
knock kneed. Lower Broadway on week 
days, and Madison and Fifth Avenues on 
Sundays afford excellent opportunity for a 
study of the unsymmetry of man. It will be 
found that the percentage of straight-legged 
men does not average more than from four to six 
out of every hundred. If men were committed 
to the cheval glass habit to the same extent as 
women they would realize their lack of sym- 
metry and avoid accenting it by loud trouser- 
ings or by sharp color contrasts between coat 
and trousers. As grotesque a figure as ever 
appeared upon a thoroughfare passed through 
a fashionable quarter of the city recently. 
The man was of heavy build, and his clothes, 
which were new and of fine quality, had not 
been selected with taste. From beneath an 
unusually long covert coat appeared a pair of 
very bowed legs encased in black. The effect 
of the large mass of light cloth above was to 
throw the crooked black legs into strong relief, 
and the result as the man walked down the 
street was positively comic. 


VOGUE 


Cashmere, that unobtrusive, graceful-hang- 
ing material, conspicuously the gentlewoman’s 
fabric, is with us again; and a word of warning 
as to the purples and blues may not be out of 
place. A late purchase at a reliable shop 
after being made up somewhat expensively was 
found after one wearing to be stained down 
the front breadth with some drops of water 
that had accidentally fallen upon it. Moral : 
apply water tests to samples of the cashmere 
before purchase. 

Pal 

The persistent effort that is being made by 
soft-hearted philanthropists to persuade the 
poor that the rich are inferior to them in 
morality is a flat contradiction of fact. Be- 
tween rich and poor there is nothing to choose 
in matters relating to honesty, decency or be- 
nevolence, as the employers of labor know to 
their cost. The effort of a large portion of 
humanity, whatever the social grade, is to 
shirk and to defraud. The removal of the 
snow from city streets is a recent case in point. 
As was proved in the courts, it was the custom 
of many of the drivers hired to remove the 
snow, to fill their carts in one street, and 
then drive them around to another street and 
dump the snow instead of carrying it to the 
river front. Other drivers, after loading up, 
received the customary ticket, and whenever 
they could elude the police officers they drove 
around the corner and managed in some way 
to obtain a second ticket for the unloaded 
load. Even the detested bloated capitalist 
could not have shown a greater disregard for 
square dealing. 


BUSY BODIES 


‘¢ Busybodies speaking things which they should not.’ 
By SARGENT BANCROFT 
In two chapters 
CHAPTER Il. 


[In the first instalment it was related that Mr. Jack Eaton, 
who was enamored of Miss Van Nyster, had returned after an 
absence of a few days to find the girl being gossiped about as 
the recipient of marked attentions from a Captain Jenkins, 
who rumor credited with having given her a pair of garters. 
Eaton meets the girl at a dance, and when this chapter opens 
they are sitting out a figure. ] 


ee Hat is the matter with you to- 
\ \ night ?*’ he demanded, abruptly. 
¢¢ With me?” she asked, sur- 

prisedly. * Nothing.” 

‘*Pardon me.’* A pause ; then he contin- 
ued, irrelevantly: ‘*Could you by any 
chance have the next dance disengaged ?”” 

+<'Yes.”* 

«« May I have it?” 

‘< Yes,’” indifferently. 

‘*T got your note this afternoon. - I have 
been away.”’ 

‘Yes?’ she repeated still more indiffer- 
ently and with gaze fixed seaward. 

Eaton puffed his cigarette irritably, then 
tossed it away. 

‘* Did you mean what you wrote ?”’ 

«*« What did I write ?”’ 

The man pulled the envelope out of his 
pocket and held it toward her. ‘* There is 
your note,”” he said, briefly. 

She made no motion to take it, nor did she 
look at him. 

‘I can’t read it, for I cannot see in the 
dark ; so you will have to tell me,”’ she said, 
slowly. 





‘« There is nothing to tell except that I am 
sorry I came. It was a presumptuous mis- 
take on my part, as I now. see,’ he said, 
stiffly. 

‘< Was it?’ she asked. ‘* How?’ 

The man laid his hand for a second on the 
girl's. 

** Look at me !"" he commanded. 

But she turned neither her head nor her 
eyes. 

«¢ Why ?”” she inquired, indifferently. 

“You shall look at me!°’ he repeated, 
ignoring her question. 

For a moment the girl hesitated, and 
through the trees they could see the gleam of 
the sentry’s bayonet as he passed near them, 
calling, ‘‘ Half-past nine and all's well !"’ 
Then she turned toward him. 

“ Well?’ she said, defiantly. He was 
holding her hand tightly, as though by per- 
sonal magnetism to force her to obey, and her 
cape had partially fallen back, showing her 
white neck and shoulders. ‘* Well, what do 
you want ?’’ 

«*T want to see your face—and your eyes are 
full oftears. Yes they are !*" he insisted, as 
she was about to deny it. ‘*Now, will you 
tell me what is the matter ?** 

““No!”* 

«<But I want you to. No, I shan’t let go 
your hand till you tell me.” 

«¢ There is nothing the matter,’’ she said, 
with a smothered sob, ‘‘ nothing—except I am 
a little tired to-night, I think, and—and I 
wish you would not ask me.”’ 

He paid no attention to the latter part of her 
answer, as he spoke again : 

«¢ What has made you tired ?”’ 

*‘You would make a good lawyer, Mr. 
Eaton, you cross-examine so thoroughly,”” the 
girl said, trying to speak lightly. 

«¢ Tell me,”” he persisted. 

*¢ This dance is over and I must be going 
in, for the next one is taken.”’ 

‘< Yes, it is mine. You gave it to me— 
the third, you know. I am waiting for an 
answer,” he added. 

‘« Why did I come out here with him?”’ 
the girl thought, rapidly; then : 

‘¢ You are the rudest man I ever knew, Mr. 
Eaton, the very rudest,”’ she cried. She had 
risen and was looking down at him. “ You 
want to know what is the matter with me— 
well, then, a kind friend *’—her voice was full 
of scorn—‘‘ has just thoughtfully told me a 
very disagreeable piece of gossip—no, it is 
scandal—about myself, which is going the 
rounds, and I don’t know how to stop it or 
quite what todo. No girl with any decency 
or pride likes such a position. Now let me 

o. 

' ‘‘Not yet. Is it true?’’ he demanded, 
‘sIf it were true is it likely I would tell 
you? Let go of my hand,” she exclaimed. 

‘¢Ts it true?’ he repeated. 

‘<I hate you—hate you. What is it to you 
if it is true or false? It is contemptible of 
you to keep me here by brute force.” The 
tears were running down her face, and she 
turned half away. 

«¢ Anita, listen to me, dear 

«<I will not listen to you,’’ she cried. ‘I 
never was as angry in my life as I am now, 
never! How can I go back to dance with my 
eyes sucha sight ?—but I would rather do that 
than stay another instant with you. You are 
a coward.”’ 


” 





(Continued on page 134) 
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(Continued from page 132) 

He was as white as she now, and both were 
standing. 

‘¢] was rude,’’ he said, humbly ; ‘*but I 
give you my word of*honor I did not mean to 
be. Won't you believe me and sit down just 
a minute? Don’t sob so, dear,’’ for her 
shoulders were shaking, though she made no 
sound. ‘*Iam a brute, but the past few hours 
have been—well, never mind. But I know 
the story you mean—and it made me frantic. 
Will you sit down ?”’ pleadingly. 

Silently the girl complied, and Eaton seated 
himself beside her, leaning forward in a vain 
endeavor to see her face, for she had turned 
up her high fur collar, and her features were 
entirely concealed. 

‘<I want to stop this story with your help,”’ 
he said. 

‘«How can you?”’ came in muffled tones. 

‘< By saying you are engaged to me,’’ he 
said, quietly. 

*¢ But that isn’t true !”” 

**T would like it to be true, dear. I have 
wanted it so ever since I first saw you.” He 
was holding both her hands now, and looking 
at her with a gaze she couldfeel. ¢* Will you 
let it be?” 

‘« Well, here you are! I thought you were 
lost.”’ It was Jenkins’s voice, and Eaton 
dropped Miss Van Nyster’s hand, and gazed 
nonchalantly out to sea, while he swore si- 
lently at the interruption. ‘This is my dance, 
Miss Van Nyster, and I want it, sorry as I am 
to take you away from Eaton. See you again, 
I suppose, Eaton,’ and, before that gentleman 
could reply, he was alone and at liberty to 
give utterance to the wish that consigned the 
intruder to any region other than that he now 
inhabited. 

Eaton went back to the hall, and did a duty 
dance with Mrs. Cayton and another with her 
friend ; he made several efforts to get even a 
part of one with Miss Van Nyster, but none of 
the men would cut their dances, and she 
promptly declined his suggestion that she 
should take one. So he stood in a far-away 
corner and watched her whiie he wondered if 
it were possible that the girl who was the cen- 
tre of attraction, lively and gay, could possi- 
bly be the same who less than an hour before 
had been dissolved in tears. Once or twice 
she smiled at him in a happy way that made 
his heart beat high with hope, and it was with 
reluctance he answered a signal from Mrs. 
Cayton and went to her. 

‘*You look too forlorn for anything, Mr. 
Eaton. Aren't you going to dance any 
more ?”” 

‘«Not unless you want me to,”’ he answered 
courteously. 

‘‘A thousand thanks, no! There are only 
two more dances now, and afterwards Miss Van 
Nyster and Captain Jenkins and some other 
men are coming to the house for something to 
eat. Cayton isn’t here to-night, you know, so 
I want to know if you would mind going over 
with me now and making the punch so it will 
be ready ?”* 

“ Oh, I say, Mrs. Cayton,’’ her partner in- 
terrupted, ‘that is altogether too transparent 
an excuse to get a téte-a-téte with Eaton. I 
am not going to let you off this dance.”’ 

‘*I wouldn't, Atwater, if I were you,”’ 
Eaton agreed. ‘I will go over alone, Mrs. 
Cayton. I know where things are, and I shail 
do famously,’ he added. 


*©Do you mind?’* Mrs. Cayton inquired 


VOGUE 


anxiously. ‘‘It is awfully good of you, 
really. Call the maid for what you want, and 
we will be over shortly."’ Eaton nodded and 
went off with alacrity. Already he saw a 
chance of talking again with Miss Van Nyster, 
and welcomed any opportunity. 

The lamp was burning low in Cayton’s den 
off which was the closet wherein the genial 
adjutant kept his liquors, and the small 
sitting room adjoining was dimly lighted. 
Eaton went into the closet and began taking 
down the bottles he wanted. From his place 
he was hidden from the sitting-room, but the 
lamp in the den gave him lighit sufficient to see, 
and he whistled softly while deciding Miss 
Van Nyster would not like a strong punch, 
and he must therefore be careful, when sud- 
denly his name was spoken, and before he 
could come out of the closet he heard Captain 
Jenkins saying : 

‘« What was Eaton saying to you to-night 
and it was Miss Van Nyster who answered: 

«<It was a bad day for me, Captain Jenkins, 
when you saw those garters!” 

For an instant Eaton was transfixed; then 
his thought was to get out unseen, but that 
was impossible. The closet was so situated he 
could not leave it without the two others know- 
ing it; and his second thought was amaze- 
ment and indignation at what he had just 
heard the girl say. So he stood there, irreso- 
lute, and Jenkins spoke again in answer to the 
girl, *‘Surely he did not say that!”’ 

‘«No, I say it.”’ In a mirror opposite Eaton 
could see Miss Van Nyster had thrown herself 
on the divan and Jenkins was on a low seat 
nearher. ‘‘I am frightfully tired to-night.’ 

‘Well, you haven't told me what Eaton 
said.” 

‘“sOh, he had heard that precious tale, of 
course. I wonder who told it?’’ she said 
thoughtfully. 

‘*What does it matter,’* the man asked. 

“In the long run, nothing, I suppose; only 
I should feel more comfortable now, if I 
hadn't the things.”’ 

«‘That is silly,’ Jenkinssaid. ‘Every girl 
wants them, I suppose, and you are super- 
sensative. And they are such a pretty pair.”’ 

“Yes, I know, but 1 would like to give 
them back if I could. There has been so 
muck talk about them that all the pleasure is 
taken away for me.. I wish I had never seen 
them. Why even the men in town have heard 
of it. A nice reputation I shall have,’’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘«So Eaton spoke of it? Did he believe 
it?’ the captain asked. 

«¢] think not, though I didn’t deny it. I 
was too angry. I was furious when I found 
he had heard,”’ the girl replied. 

The man in the closet was seething with 
rage and indignation. All thoughts of the 
punch had vanished and he was listening to 
the conversation with feelings that threatened 
to choke him. 

‘<You needn't be,’’ Captain Jenkins an- 
swered. ‘*Eaton is a gentleman.’’ The 
civilian ground his teeth and silently cursed 
the officer. ‘I am sorry you take all this 
talk as you do,’ Jenkins continued. ‘It 
doesn’t amount to anything; and as for the 
garters themselves, think only the pleasure 
there was in giving them to you. No one 
would think any the less of you for having 
them, and it would certainly be straining at a 
gnat to give them back.”’ 

‘*I suppose it would,’’ the girl answered. 
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«¢ Why, Mr. Eaton!” and Miss Van Nyster 
sprang from the divan and confronted that 
gentleman, who, white with rage, stood facing 
her. 

‘< You must allow me to congratulate you, 
Miss Van Nyster,’” he said, but his clenched 
hands showed his effort at self-control, and his 
blue eyes were black, ‘‘ upon your cleverness 
in deceiving people—or rather, one person. 
Others apparently know you as you are, and 
I am the only one who fancied you honest and 
truthful. I have just overheard your conver- 
sation with Captain Jenkins—I was in the 
closet when you came in and you had begun 
to talk before I knew you were there, and 
when I did know it was too late.”’ 

‘¢ Then you heard what we said about the 
garters. What do you mean by not being 
truthful ?** 

‘«What do I mean?’’ he _ repeated, 
roughly. ‘* That is good! No, you didn’t 
deny they were given you, but you made me 
understand that the story was a lie. Be 
quiet,’” he commanded fiercely to Jenkins, 
who opened his lips so speak—‘“then you 
made me make a fool of myself—no, I will 
not stop !—and laughed when I thought you 
crying. Crying! jist fancy!’ he added, 
derisively. 

«¢ Eaton, you shall hear me,’* and Jenkins 
laid his hand on the younger man’s shoulder. 
only to have it shaken off. Beyond that his 
presence was utterly ignored, and Eaton con- 
tinued to keep his eyes fastened on the girl, 
who had listened to him at first in bewilder- 
ment, then as she grasped his meaning her at- 
titude becoming as unbending as his own. 

Eaton continued as though Jenkins had not 
interrupted : ** Generally speaking, I am not 
considered a fool, but you made me do the 
part to perfection to-night. Again you must 
let me congratulate you. Why, do you 
know,””’ with a harsh laugh, ‘‘as I watched 
you dancing, I had visions of a future with 
you as its centre because I trusted in you, and 
you led me to believe to-night, though you 
didn’t say so, that you loved me. I am 
glad,*’ sarcastically, ‘‘you have left some 
remnant of that ‘Puritan conscience’ you 
spoke of, and even thought of returning your 
gift to Captain Jenkins ; it shows that you are 
not hopelessly lost to all sense of honor. And 
I believed you so true, and honest, and good!*’ 
he groaned. 

«¢ When you have finished, Mr. Eaton, I 
should like to speak,’” the girl said, quietly. 

‘¢ Finished !"" he echoed. ‘* Why, it would 
take me hours—there are not words to express 
to you my contempt of you! A man under- 
stands a girl who is fast and makes no secret 
of it—receives all kinds of presents and atten- 
tions from men and glories in the number ! 
At least she is honest! But you girls who 
pose as being models of propriety, and in real- 
ity are no different from those others—what 
can he feel for you but anger and contempt, 
and for himself scorn unspeakable for being 
taken in?” 

‘‘ That is enough !"’ the girl broke in. 
‘¢ Listen to me. No, Captain Jenkins, this is 
between Mr. Eaton and me. You trusted 
me, you say. I fancied you a gentleman, and 
so I trusted you—an error that will not occur 
again. I did not deny this miserable story 
when you alluded to it, because I did not con- 
sider it necessary. The garters were sent to 
me from New York by a girl cousin for a 
birthday present. The box came one after- 
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noon by express when I was on the piazza with 
Captain Jenkins, and I opened it before him, 
and he saw the garters then—that is how he 
knows, or rather first knew about them. I 
told Rita Edmands afterward about Captain 
Jenkins being there, and—this I learned to- 
night—she, for a joke, told a certain man, 
whom she first bound to secrecy, feeling at 
the time quite sure he would tell Mrs. White, 
whom Rita, for reasons of her own, 
wanted to hear it, that Captain Jenkins 
had given me the garters. And the man not 
only told Mrs. White, but others, and the 
whole story isa lie. If you do not believe 
me, you are at liberty to ask Miss Edmands. 
I never wish to speak to or see you again!” 
and before either man could prevent, she had 
left the room and they heard the screen door 
close as she went out of the house. 

Eaton took a step forward. ‘¢ Jenkins!" 
he said. 

‘« It’s the truth that she has told you, Eaton. 
That Edmands girl is at the bottom of it, 
though I'll do her justice to say she hadn't any 
idea of the row that would follow.”” 

«¢ And I have insulted her beyond hope of 
pardon,’ Eaton groaned; ‘*I think I was 
mad. But she shall let me apologize ; I will 
make her listen to me !*’ 

*« Of course she will,’ Jenkins said, sympa- 
thetically, ‘¢and let me tell you this, Eaton— 
she is one girl in a thousand.”’ 

‘Don’t you suppose I know it?*’ Eaton 
demanded, jealously. 

‘<If I were twenty years younger,” Jen- 
kins continued, ‘¢I would not wish you luck 
as Ido now; but I'm out of that sort of 
thing, and I like to be on the winning side, 
too—so go on, old man.”” 

Eaton took the hand that was extended him, 
and shook it cordially. 

**Thank you, Jenkins. She must have 
gone home, and I’m going to follow her now.”” 

‘¢But hold on,’’ Jenkins said, ‘there is 
Mrs. Cayton’s voice, and you must stay here.” 

“Mrs. Cayton be—I mean I won't stay 
and there isn’t any punch either, and you may 
say what you like—I'm off !** and Mr. Eaton 
went out the back way just as Mrs. Cayton, 
with a train of men, came in the front, to find 
only one guest instead of three, and that one 
to offer any excuse for the absence of the other 
two and the lack of punch that his fertile and 
experienced imagination could suggest, which 
in this instance played him so false that to 
the numerous inquiries of the others for the 
missing two, he could only ejaculate help- 
lessly : ‘* Wait! No I don’t mean that ; 
I don’t know what I mean. Yes, Eaton did 
come here, Mrs. Cayton, but he didn’t make 
the punch.’ Then, whenthe questions came 
faster as the company suspected a mystery, 
Captain Jenkins took refuge in the one way 
open, and making a sudden rush for his for- 
age cap beat a hasty and ignominious retreat 
and going to his own quarters smoked in 
silence until, growing meditative over the 
harm that may be worked by gossip, his 
cigar burnt itself out. 

Roused by this discovery he tossed it away 
and was about to put out the lamp when there 
came a knock atthe front door; and dispens- 
ing with further formality Eaton walked in and 
taking Captain Jenkins’s hand, shook it vigor- 
ously, exclaiming: ‘‘I saw your light, Jen- 
kins, and came in to tell you it’s allright! We 
are going to announce it at once and give people 
something else to talk about!”’ 
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IT MAY BE SMART TO SAY TIE BUT CRAVAT IS 
THE PROPER TERM FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF PHILOLOGY—HAVING MADE GOOD 
HIS CONTENTION HIM SUCCUMBS TO 
FASHION AND WRITES OF TIES 
CHEVRETTE AND DOG 
SKINS—MODELS FOR 
COLLARS 


He tie for spring will vary somewhat in 
color as well as in shape. I have been 
studying silks as well as styles, and I 

have come to the conclusion that there is more 
in a cravat than in any other article worn by 
man. In the first place let us see about the 








Planché is an authority on dress, the Century 
Dictionary is an authority on words. Planché 
says, “cravat is derived from the French 
crabbat.’’ It isa neckcloth or handkerchief. 
Planché quotes the Ladies’ Dictionary, which 
says: ** The word cravat is properly an adjec- 
tive and signifies comely, handsome, gracious, 
but it is often used substantively for a new 
fashioned gorget which women wear, or a 
riding band which men wear.”’ 

In the Century we find ‘* Cravat—also form- 
erly crabbat ; Greek, cravate; French, cra- 
vate ; Italian, cravatta, crotta; a cravat—so- 
called because adopted, according to Menage, 
in 1636 from the cravates or croats in the 
French military service. A neckcloth, a piece 
of muslin, silk or other material worn about 
the neck by men.”” 
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word. You will observe that I use cravat. I 
do because I know that I am right—cravat is 
the word—neckwear, ties, scarfs and neckties 
have been used by Americans. I contend 
that all these terms are wrong—cravat denotes 
the article. Teck, which is synonymous with 
knot, four-in-hand, which is synonymous with 
Derby, Ascot, tie, bow, imperial, puff and 
flat are the names of the styles or forms of 
cravats. We have a habit of giving an arti- 
cle a dozen names and then fighting about it 
afterwards. I want to set you right on cravats. 
Let us indulge in authorities. 
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There is a lot more of it but I will not bore 
you. I feel that cravat has the call. Because 
we havea flexible language we should not 
abuse it. Philologists give us more or less 
license, we take a great deal more than we 
are entitled to. Let us try to get proper 
names down to basis where individuality will 
tell and we will not be confused by a half a 
dozen different names for one article. 

We are to have a number of new ties this 
spring. There will be the straight-cut tie, 
one inch and one and one-eighth inch wide ; 

(Continued on page 138) 
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(Continued from page 135) 
the folded tie, which ties a bow one inch wide, 
or a flowing-end bow two inches wide. Then 
we have the pointed-end ties, the broad-end 
ties, the Ogee ties and the Windsor ties. 

I think that the high-banded turn-down 
collar will be worn next summer very exten- 
sively, and this will mean that ties will be 
popular. The best tie to wear with the high- 
banded turn-down collar is the broad-end 
affair. All ties are made in sizes to fit the 
various sizes of necks. A tie should not have 
long, sprawling ends. 

In four-in-hands the best width is two and 
a half inches. The Imperial will be as wide 
as five inches. In ties the best effects are the 
Roman stripes and Tartan plaids. For larger 
scarfs I like the neat figures in twice-over 
treatments. The loud bizarre effects do not 
look well in large scarfs. In fact, the very 
prominent designs are only used in the cheaper 
grades. 

In cotton neckwear deJoinvilles are the 
most popular. A deJoinville is a long piece 
of cloth, and you fold the neck-band yourself. 
In M adras and other fine cotton goods, these 
deJoinvilles are offered in the most exquisite 
patterns. I prefer a good cotton scarf to a 
cheap silk one. There is something solid 
and effective in a cotton scarf that appeals to 
me. I think they look better with a covert 
coat ora tweed suit than any silk scarf that 
was ever made. Cotton and négligé go to- 
gether; silk and formality likewise. 

The chevrette glove promises to assert 
itself this spring. Glacé gloves do not take 
kindly to the new mode. They are too shiny 
and dressy. Chevrette and dogskin will be 
in best form. Chevrettes come in tans and 
grays, as well as pale slates. The dogskins 
come in the various red shades. 

You cannot be too careful in avoiding ef- 
feminacy. Your apparel must smack of rug- 
ged manliness. The stout shoes, wearable 
looking gloves, strap-seamed coverts, tweed 
trousers, and soft hat will impart the tone 
which characterizes the outing mode. You 
must dress for all informal occasions as you 
would dress for a brisk walk or a run about 
the country. If you are not athletic you are 
unfortunate. The ideal man of the period is 
the clean-shaven, broad-shouldered athlete. 
The day of the carefully groomed and deli- 
cate-looking man has passed. 

The woman of the period is strong and 
healthy, and the man must be like her. Your 
clothes must fit, and must accentuate an anat- 
omy that has bone and sinew in it. Stand 
straight, throw your shoulders back, your head 
up, walk straight, plant your foot firmly, and 
swing your arms from the elbows down as if 
you had strength to spare. 





HIS CHOICE 
A St. Louisian of liberal education had 


been greatly annoyed because his wife 

was not better posted on history and 
other matters connected with the growth and 
welfare of the country. The other day he 
brought home a big history and handed it to 
his spouse with the remark : 

‘¢ There, Mary, I want you to commence 
at page one, and see if you can’t learn some- 
thing.”” 

She agreed to become his pupil, and when 
he came home to dinner he found her reading 
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away, all the fires out but one, and no sign of 
dinner. 

‘© Why, how’s this?*’ he inquired, ‘are 
you ill?”” 

‘¢Tll! No.”’ 

‘< Well, where’s my dinner? ”’ 

**I don’t know anything about your din- 
ner,’’ she replied, as she settled back in her 
chair ; ‘but I can tell you all about the first 
discovery of Missouri as straight as a string.”’ 

That history was put away, and hasn’t been 
opened since that evening. 








A REMODELED BALL GOWN.—CHANTILLY LACE 
SLEEVES—REAL LACE EVENING WRAPS— 
FRENCH DRESSMAKERS WHO SELL 
ALLEGED EXCLUSIVE MODELS 
TO WHOMSOEVER WILL 
BUY 


Ith Lent at hand, and the fatigue of 
W the season telling so plainly on all 
women of fashion whom we meet, 
dreamers might imagine an old-fashioned sack- 
cloth-and-ashes revival might be welcomed, if 
not prayed for, if only to give rest ; for what 
other motive could induce such a period of 
self-denial to be willingly recalled? Perish 
the thought ! Such is not the mood or temper 
of our times or the pace of the hour. Modern 
rest consists in plunging from one dissipation 
into another, doing in a new environment 
something different from that in the old, and 
keeping up the gay dance until nature cries 
halt in her own relentless way—perhaps by in- 
flicting the penalty of more years with health 
shattered or in a sudden taking off, from which 
we no longer pray to be delivered. Society 
women crave no intervals, no lulls to their fast 
measures and uninterrupted pleasures, The 
speed must not be slackened, for these are 
methods resorted to which have grown into 
customs and habits to further social diversion 
the year round. Preparations for the lenten 
hegira are going on briskly under all manner 
of guises—plans for journeys by land and sea, 
by rail and by steam. Yachting parties are 
already made up, and those who have spread 
tents in sunny lands are opening up houses 
long closed. Meanwhile, in the world of 
dressmakers, milliners and tailors, there is a 
flurry in making and remaking and fittings 
out. Ball and dinner gowns which have done 
winter service are being refreshened for those 
so-called little journeys. 


A REFURBISHED COSTUME 


One such frock has just been sent home 
looking as new as a freshly minted coin. No 
one would ever suspect that it had known co- 
tillons, or ever come in contact with a cham- 
pagne glass. Yet it was the toppling of a 
foaming beaker which damaged its early 
beauty, and caused this renaissance so charm- 
ingly carried out. Only glance at it a mo- 
ment. Its skirt of Paul Veron pink satin was 
originally an untrimmed one. Very delightful 
in color to the eye, as well as in the play of 
lovely lights upon it. There was a flare at 
the bottom which is not now seen, for it 
clings in soft folds, and as you see there is a 
light coil of pink mousseline de soie trimming 
made up of a centre puff with loose ruffled 
frills on the sides, starting less than eight inches 
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above the hem, carried up gradually to eighteen 
inches, from the right side to the left, where 
it follows in a straight line round the back, 
turning downwards again to meet the starting 
point, and then rising above it until it ends ab- 
ruptly in the very centre of the front gore, 
with a smart rosette bow of brilliant mauve 
velvet. The low bodice has been entirely 
draped with pink mousseline de soie, even to 
the shallow points back and front. A wide 
scarf of pearl sprinkled mousseline de soie of 
the most delicate tint of mauve starts from a 
tightly pinched-up end on the right shoulder, 
and falls over the bodice in a low festoon, to 
be caught up suddenly on the left bust with 
another brilliant velvet rosette, one end left 
loose to drape upwards to top of shoulder. 
The long sleeves are built of this pearl-seeded 
mousseline de soie, with shirrings on the outer 
and inner sides of the arm, each headed by a 
very narrow ruffle, the outer one beginning to 
widen as well as double on the outside of arm 
above the elbow, standing out fully two inches 
to the top, then ending on the shoulder in a 
fluffy rosette. Short Psyche wings of white 
Chantilly lace are added to the tops of each 
sleeve, the lace being about seven or eight 
inches wide when wired out, its width at the 
upper end to stand out from the shoulder, then 
sloped to nothing, gathered and tucked in be- 
tween the double ruffling. The effect is ex- 
tremely graceful and dainty. The same lace 
is used for frills at the wrists. When worn 
with such jewels as are now considered indis- 
pensable for full evening dress there is nothing 
left to be desired, nor can more be said. 


A NEW USE FOR SHAWLS 


For years and years we have been wonder- 
ing what we could or would ever do with our 
fine lace shawls, our Chantillys, appliqués, 
Honitons, etc, etc.? They have been taken 
out of chest or box now and again on dampish 
days for an airing ; spread out to rid them ot 
folds and creases, and then reintombed in lace 
coffers. At last, one of the clever Paris 
gown-makers has solved the problem—in rather 
an extravagant way, to be sure, yet solved it. 
She took three lovely black Chantilly shawls, 
turned the points upwards, and then managed 
to turn out a lovely skirt, with of course some 
loppings and mutilations. It was separately 
mounted over a shell-white Duchesse satin 
skirt. A round, half-low white satin bodice, 
slightly full in front, was also draped with 
Chantilly, and a bertha added of the same lace 
nine inches wide, gathered around the neck, 
and caught up on the left by a cerise velvet 
bow—a beauty. A velvet belt of the same 
lovely shade was laid in folds with an upright 
bow in the back on the left side. Two white 
gardenias, posed one above the other, were 
placed in the very centre of the bodice, and a 
charming touch it was. There were long 
lace Chantilly sleeves, through which the arms 
looked so well, and at the top was a puff of 
lace enough to give support to the bertha lace, 
and frills at the wrists. Around the neck was 
a very unique finish—a band of black two- 
inch velvet ribbon, clipped on each side as it 
met in front, suggesting a stand-up collar,*and 
from the lower edges of meeting hung a pear- 
shaped pendant ; around the top of the velvet 
a slight ruff of white Chantilly lace. Sus- 
pended from the lower edge on each side was 
a diamond and pearl chain hanging in two 
festoons over the bare neck, which was in the 
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Fig. 3997—Shows simple evening evening wrap for 
young girl, to be made of heavy white silk or cloth, 
and lined with color. 

Fig. 3936—Tight-fitting bedice of velvet under bo- 

f  léro jacket of figured silk, with skirt of same material, 

Fig. 4103—Cashmere gown, trimmed solely with 
cording. 

Fig. 3938— Jacket of tailor-made costume. 

Fig. 4139—Matron’s tea-gown of mauve crépe de 


chine, built Princess, Front of yellow silk, draped 
with ivory-white mousseline de soie, elaborately in- 
crusted with appliqué lace. Soft white silk collar, also 
incrusted with lace border, superposed over white 
mousseline de soie plaitings, and jaboted in long 
ends, Mauve belt and buckle bow. Plaitings of lace 
incrusted mousseline de soie at wrists and neck. 

Fig. 4143—Spring walkirg dress of pale yellow tan 
basket etamine, built over vivid apple green silk. 
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Separate skirt, trimmed with a row of mousseline de 
soie ruching (a trifle darker) on the bottom, and two 
rows above the knee, Tight-fitting bodice, with 
ruching on the waist line, and two rows above it. 
Double seamless collars, bordered with ruchings ; two 
mousseline de soie bows in front; agate buckles; 
sleeves and collar trimmed also with ruchings; lace 
frills at wrists, 

Fig. 4145 —Smart at home gown of pale parchment 











broché gauze, Skirt separate, over silk of the same 
shade. Mousseline de soie plaited bodice of the same 
shade, with long plaited scarfs floating to hem of 
skirt from the sides, and held down oy a bright 
golden-brown and orange shaded veivet boléro, cut 
out in design, and embroidered with red beads, amber 
spangles, and lined with red satin. New model 
sleeves, with maline ruffles at wrist and neck. Flam- 
ingo red velvet choker and girdle. 
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(Continued from page 138) 
shape of a V. Acerise velvet toque, most ar- 
tistically modeled, having a black lace ruche 
around its edge resting on the hair, with an 
aigrette of black Goura feathers on the right 
toward the front—a delightful note of color. 


SOME USES TO WHICH BLACK CHANTILLY LACE 
Is PUT 


Black Chantilly long sleeves are in great 
vogue, and this lace also enters into parts of 
bodices and trimmings besides for full-dress 
evening gowns. For instance, imagine the 
loveliness of a white gauze skirt in all-over 
embroidery done with pale silks, silver, jewels 
—all hand work—especially designed and fin- 
ished on the bottom in lace points! The skirt 
was gathered and hung separately over a yel- 
low satin slip. Its semi-low bodice was also 
gathered top and bottom, in front, to give the 
effect of being in one with the front of skirt ; 
and for top finish a broad band of jeweled 
trimming, laid on straight across, gave the 
desired square-neck effect. Two wide barbs 
of Chantilly fell over each shoulder, hanging 
down to the very hem both back and front, 
and belted in by a yellow velvet girdle laid in 
a few folds. There are long Chantilly sleeves, 
with double lace ruffles at the top and frills at 
the wrists. 


HOW LACE CLOAKS CAN BE MADE TO DO FOR 
WINTER AND SUMMER 


Real lace evening cloaks, reaching not quite 
to the knee, are one of the charming uses that 
a wide lace flounce may be put to. There is, 
naturally, an under cloak or cape, and the one 
in mind at this moment is of blue satin, lined 
with ermine, without the tails. It is beauti- 
fully fitted, but not too flaring. The lace 
flounce is of English point—a wonderfully 
fine one—on which are narrow rows of sable, 
laid on crossways at equal distances apart— 
five rows in all. The flounce is then gathered 
and fitted on properly, with a full high ruff of 
the same lace added, supported in the back by 
a smart blue velvet bow, with brilliant strass 
buckle in the middle. In front a beautiful 
strass clasp for fastening, and down each side 
between the rows of sable are blue velvet 
bows and jeweled buckles. It is a simple 
matter to convert this cloak from winter to 
summer use by substituting ruchings of silk or 
mousseline de soie for the sable, and adding a 
taffetas or plaited mousseline de soie lining to 
match. What could be more fascinating ? 

It is quite delightful to picture ourselves 
this spring and summer wearing pretty sun- 
plaited gowns, and to have added to their 
fashionable smartness grace of motion and 
line. Paris women dote on them, although 
not an immediate novelty, as we well know. 
In these skirts and gowns we are brought face 
to face with the inevitable—that they are seen 
in avenue shop windows; and yet, are we to 
give up pretty Paris modes because avenue 
shops have invaded the sanctum-sanctorum of 
houses like Paquin, Doucet and Worth? 

In fact the enterprising merchants have in- 
vaded nearly all the French establishments 
where the smartest clothes are to be had, and 
taken from our New York dressmakers their 
former prestige, as well as exclusive models. 
Unless the great foreign makers of gowns re- 
fuse in a body to sell to New York shop buy- 
ers—which they are not at all likely to do— 
how are women of elegance to secure exclusive 
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models? Philosophically, there is balm in the 
thought that there is all the difference in the 
world in the way clothes are worn and by 
whom. But in spite of this fact, it is by no 
means a pleasant state of things to have the 
gowns and wraps we either purchase ourselves 
on the other side or order from our dressmak- 
ers who have brought them over, and for 
which we have to pay enormous prices, to the 
novelties exposed to view where they run the 
risk of being duplicated in cheaper materials. 
The matter has grown within a few years into 
a serious affair, and it is an abuse of confidence 
on the part of Paris makers who pretend not 
to duplicate models. 

If the fashionable patronage of this city were 
to combine and resolve to ignore Paris makers 
who sell to individuals at exorbitant rates what 
they have been assured were exclusive models, 
and deliberately duplicate them to sell to any- 
body who will buy, the rapacious foreigner 
would not be long in coming to the conclu- 
sion that the game was not worth the candle. 
Some more fair and honest business principles 
would be inaugurated for the benefit of private 
and public custom, without doubt. 





CULLED HERE AND THERE 


N Sardou’s Madame Sans Géne, the play- 
I wright, it will be remembered, introduces 
a comic scene between Leroy, the great 
gown-maker of the First Empire days, and his 
new patron, Madame la Maréchale le Febvre, 
the original of Madame Sans Géne, afterwards 
Duchesse de Dantzic. Facts do not sustain 
the author; for Mme. le Febvre, in spite of 
her humble origin and somewhat vulgar man- 
ners, was by no means vain or given to 
spending the Duc de Dantzic’s money in 
furbelows, and besides all this, would not for 
a moment have permitted the impertinences of 
the man milliner, who it appears never spared 
his most important customers. 

Leroy, like some of his ilk of the present 
day, thought it added to his fame to be im- 
pertinent, and in order to have his clients 
practically defenceless under his observations, 
he compelled them to pose on a platform 
erected for the purpose in the simple garb of a 
beauty freshly awakened from sleep. Then 
he began his criticisms, ‘*‘ Madame’s left 
shoulder is higher than the right. Madame 
has scarcely any bust. Madame has no hips, 
at any rate I see none.”” These were his least 
offensive remarks, for the least of which the 
Duchesse de Dantzic would have boxed his 
ears; for with all her inelegance she was a 
thoroughly modest woman, although it is told 
of her that suspecting a man-servant to have 
robbed her of a diamond ornament she had 
him actually stripped in her presence. Many 
of the elegant women of that day dispensed 
with Leroy’s services rather than submit to 
his vulgar tyranny, though in spite of his de- 
testable character he proved himself an artist. 
He loved above all to measure himself with 
the formost painters of his time, and when 
great ladies consulted him about the robes they 
were to wear sitting for their portraits, his joy 
knew no bounds, for his everweening conceit 
deluded him into thinking he knew more about 
the blending of colors than such painters as 
Gerard, David and Gros. No matter what 
the opinion of the portraitist might be, his 
decision was to prevail on the penalty of his 
refusal to supply the required vestments. 
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This frightened a good many of, his customers 


into submission. ‘There were five great paint- 
ers, but only one Leroy. 


Worth, who was absolutely his superior in 
every respect, never made such a mistake. 
His advice in all cases was given subject to the 
approval of the artist, ‘*whom he would be 
pleased to see if he could make it convenient 
to call upon him (Worth), or would spare the 
time to receive him.”” 


Mr. G. W. Stevens, who came over here in 
the service of the Daily Mail (an English 
paper) during the recent exciting Presidential 
election, sent home very many letters which 
are now just published. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting part of Mr. Stevens’s book is that 
which is newest—his examination of the young 
American navy, and his opinion that the Re- 
public will certainly soon obtain the absolute 
command of the sea against the whole world, 
and that she is animated by sentiments towards 
England very different from those of England 
towards her. 


An edifying exhibition of judicial temper 
was given not long ago at one of the Quarter 
Sessions in Ireland. In an action for damages 
the verdict of the jury did not meet with the 
approval of the presiding judge. ‘Oh, this 
is all nonsense,’’ he declared. ‘It is not 
worth the paper it is written on. It shows the 
value of having fellows of this sort coming to 
try acase. Hand this (the paper) to these fellows 
and let them find what damages they like.” 


The Linkman, speaking of London, says 
the community is now divided into four 
classes—the aristocracy, the administocracy, 
the mediocracy, and the mobocracy. When 
a mobocrat acquires a small fortune, he be- 
comes a mediocrat ; with a larger fortune he 
becomes an administocrat ; and later, with 
a still larger fortune, he is created an aristocrat. 


The death of M. Laurent, the aged libra- 
rian of the French Chambre, recalls an anec- 
dote 4 propos of his pride in the artistic dec- 
orations of the library, which every one may 
not be aware is considered one of the master 
works of Eugéne Delacroix. M. Laurent was 
librarian at the time the great artist was en- 
gaged in the work of painting, and in a mo- 
ment of irresistible enthusiasm he approached 
the painter and said: ‘* You are indeed the 
Victor Hugo of painters.’’ Delacroix turned 
and replied, coldly : ‘<I beg your pardon, sir. 
I am a classic’’—evidently horror striken at 
the bare idea of being enrolled among the 
romanticists. 


M. Francois Coppé, who has been seriously 
ailing for some time, is now at Paris, France, 
having been obliged to submit to an operation, 
which is to be hoped will restore him to 
health completely. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Death no- 
tices for publication in Vogue Thursday, 
should arrive at the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, by noon Mon- 
day of the same week. 

















Fig. 3365—-Model for putty-colored linen costume. 
Front and sleeves of figured linen iawn, écru ground 
with figures in green. 

Figs. 3581-3584-4111— Models for boléros. 

Figs. 3981-3993-3995—Show suggestions for sum- 
mer costumes for girls between thirteen and sixteen. 

Fig. 4109—Cloth costume trimmed with braid, 

















THE STORY OF JIM CROW 


N the record of the pets of a family well 
supplied with those aids to domestic 
happiness there are two that stand out 

clearly from all the others in point of oddity 
and mischievousness. One was Loki, a 
racoon, whose adventures and tragic fate have 
been recorded elsewhere. The other was Jim 
Crow. 

When Jim, still a nestling, was first re- 
ceived into the family, he evinced none of 
that fear and weariness toward the human 
race that is shown by older crows in their 
wild state. It is said of them that they will 
starve before they will touch any food that is 
thrown out to them, being afraid of traps or 
poison. But from the first Jim’s great beak 
gaped rapaciously for food at the least sug- 
gestion that it might be forthcoming, and his 
piercing cries were only smothered for the 
moment as he gulped down each piece that 
was thrown to him, and ceased only when he 
was convinced that there was no chance of 
getting any more. Then after fluttering his 
wings for a little time with low croaks he 
would retire to some secluded corner and dis- 
gorge the hastily swallowed meal to discuss it 
more at leisure, 

The boys who owned him used to tell with 
glee of the time they fed him with live lo- 
custs. Jim gulped them down with his 
usual haste (misjudged this time), and then 
in a dignified manner strolled off across the 
lawn. He had gone but a few steps, how- 
ever, when one of the locusts went off inside 
him like a miniature watchman’s rattle. Jim 
gave a leap into the air and then stood, his 
head cocked sideways, and looked down at 
himself with anxious attention. In a few 
moments he started to walk away again, and 
once again, though more faintly, came the 
thrilling cry of the locust. This time Jim 
gave an alarmed croak, and at a third cry 
from the locust he went off croaking and flap- 
ping in a whirl of terror around the house. The 
boys ran after, shouting with laughter, but he 
had disappeared, and after that day it was in 
vain that they tried to tempt even his greedy 
appetite with live locusts. 

There was one performance of Jim’s that 
the boys were fond of recounting which, sim- 
ple as it was, seemed more like reasoning than 
an act of mere animal instinct. 

His master, after showing him a piece of 
raw meat, put it out of reach in the middle 
of an old stove-pipe too small for Jim to get 
into. The crow walked from one end to the 
other, trying in vain to squeeze himself into the 
pipe. Then he stood for a while as if con- 
sidering the matter, and after a few moments 
he thrust his head in and lifted one end of 
the pipe. The meat slid down to the other, 
and Jim, hurrying around, secured his prize 
and flapped away with it in triumph. 

Less clever and successful was his adventure 
with the berries and the hole in the ground. 
In Jim’s time croquet still flourished, and 
one day when the arches were taken up the 
crow discovered that they had left in the 
ground a number of little holes just the size 
for a red berry to slip into. There was a 
bush of these berries on the lawn, and now 
Jim, taking one after another in his beak, 
walked across the lawn with each one, in a 
disengaged manner, and then, when he 
thought no one was looking, furtively 
dropped it into the hole. 

After two or three of the holes were filled 
Jim again paraded about the lawn in an ob- 
jectless way, as though to give the impression 
that nothing was further from his mind than 
a treasure hidden anywhere about. After 
having thus completely lulled any suspicions 
that might have arisen, he cautiously ap- 
proached one of the holes and tried to take 
out the berries. The first one he could get 
out, but the others were beyond the reach of 
his bill. He worked over them for a long 
time, growing more and more excited, hop- 
ping up and down, and cocking his head 
sideways to peer down into the hole; but the 
berries were lost beyond retrieve, and he was 
forced to give up discomforted. 

Jim’s treasure-house was a hollow in an 
old tree at the foot of the lawn, and the boys, 
havi-g found this out, kept this knowledge 
strictly a secret from him—fearing that if he 
knew the place was visited by others than 
himself he might carry his plunder to some 
less accessible spot. 


It was to this treasure-chamber that they 
first went to look for any small article that 
happened to be missed from the house, and it 
was there that many lost things were found 
—item, a silver thimble; item, Aunt Han- 
nah’s spectacles (one glass broken) ; item, a 
red mitten ; item, little Mattie’s silver spoon, 
as well as various other articles which by 
their glitter or color happened to capture 
Jim’s fancy. 

Poor little Mattie never forgot the day Jim 
carried off her sugar-plums. Sugar-plums— 
real store sugar-plums—were a rarity in the 
country, and these had been brought to Mat- 
tie one day as a great treat. 

Her mother was planting some hyacinth 
bulbs at the window that morning, and Jim, 
on the porch roof outside, was parading up 
and down in a gentlemanly and unobservant 
manner, while Mattie sat by contentedly 
sucking sugar-plums, 

After the earth was smoothed down in the 
pots the mother set them ina row on the 
window-sill, gathered up the loose earth in 
newspapers and went down-stairs. Mattie 
also—having carefully put the bag that held 
the rest of the sugar-plums on the table— 
followed her, and the room was left deserted. 

It was not until afternoon that the mother 
happened to go in there again, Mattie at her 
heels as usual. ‘* Why, who in the world 
has been in here ?”” she cried. 

One of the flower-pots was upset, earth was 
scattered all about, and on the floor lay sev- 
eral of the luckless hyacinth bulbs. 

At the same time came a wail from Mat- 
tie. ‘*Someone has taken all my sugar- 
plums but four.’” 

They discovered that it was Jim who had 
been trying not his hand, but his beak, at 
indoor-gardening. Having slyly watched the 
mother’s methods while she planted the 
bulbs, he had proceeded to dig them all up 
as soon as her back was turned, and to plant 
Mattie’s sugar-plums in their place. 

The sugar-plums were cleaned off and re- 
turned to the little girl, her tears were dried, 
and when the bulbs were replanted the pots 
were carefully placed where Jim Crow could 
not get at them. 

It was Jim again who was the occasion of 
a very serious loss, as they considered it, to 
the boys of the family, and one that could 
scarcely be repaired. 

The children had been collecting bird- 
eggs for years, and their collection had grown 
to be quite a valuable one. All the common 
bird-eggs were represented, and besides there 
were the kingfisher’s eggs that they had dug 
out with such labor from beside the brook, 
and the cliff swallow’s eggs that they had 
lifted out with a piece of shoemaker’s wax 
at the end of a stick, and—crowning glory of 
all—_two humming-bird’s eggs. All these 
were arranged in pink jewelers’ cotton in a 
box, and displayed on the library side table. 

One of the boys coming into the room saw 
a shocking sight. There, in the midst of the 
box, stood Jim Crow, driving his beak this 
way and that, like a distracted creature, while 
all about him in a shower flew the fragile bits 
of shell. He was captured and carried out 
still croaking and fighting, but a large part of 
the bird-eggs were destroyed past hope of 
mending. 

Jim was always allowed full liberty, though 
his wing feathers were clipped periodically to 
prevent his flying away. He seemed per- 
fectly content except at times when he was 
out in the fields in spring, and wild crows 
flapped past, cawing, overhead. Then he 
would spread his clipped wings, and stoop as 
if for flight, cawing back in answer, 

But once when two crows did stop near the 
house in a tree where Jim was, he seemed 
excited and afraid. He was greatly tormented 
by the other birds on the lawn. They used 
to get about him on the trees, scolding and 
pecking at him. After awhile he acquired 
an accomplishment that was more effective 
than his iron beak in keeping them away— 
he learned to laugh ! 

They say that crows can learn to talk al- 
most as well as parrots. Jim never reached 
such a hight as that, but his laugh was a 
perfect imitation of an uproarious negro guf- 
faw ; and often has he startled the Irish ser- 
vants at their work by suddenly bursting into 
laughter under the table or bench, making 
them cross themselves hastily, with the ex- 


clamation : ‘* Howly saints presarve us! Sure 
an’ it’s the divil himsilf in the bird to laugh 
like thot !”’ 


To the chickens Jim was a pest—a bug> 


bear. When the cornmeal was emptied out 
for them Jim always knew, and the crowd 
of fowls about it had an irresistible fascina- 
tion for him. He would dive in among 
them, driving this way and that with his 
beak until they dispersed with loud squawks, 
leaving him in triumphant possession, except 
when some cock, braver than the rest, would 
sally near and give a hasty and futile peck at 
the meal. 

Jim hated the cook—partly perhaps, be- 
causes at these triumphant moments she 
always appeared-upon the scenes to drive or 
carry him away. 

Jim, indeed, was much of an Ishmael. 
There were only two beings for whom he 
seemed to feel any affection. One was his 
master, who always fed him, the other was 
the mistress of the house. 

Toward this latter his devotion was quite 
chivalrous. When she caught him up or 
hustled him rather unceremoniously from the 
house, as she sometimes did, he never retal- 
jated by driving at her with his beak as he 
did at others, but only struggled and croaked 
dolefully. 

When she went to walk on the lawn he 
went back and forth in front of her, spread- 
ing his wings, cawing and ducking absurdly. 

And yet she was the one to whom his mis- 
chievous ways were the most annoying, and 
who treated him with the least ceremony; 
and though she did not confess it to the chil- 
dren, it was a relief when he finally disap- 
peared from these earthly scenes—though she 
missed him, too. 

No one ever knew through what means 
Jim came to his end, though it was an un- 
timely end—as is that of the generality of 
pets. 

They had all driven into town that day, 
the mother and the four children, and as they 
came home and made the last turn of the 
driveway close to the house, the mother said, 
‘¢ T wonder who threw that shoe out on the 
porch roof ?”’ 

But it was not a shoe. 
already stiff and cold. 
dead some hours. 

He was buried, not on the lawn nor near 
the house, but out on the hill near the wood, 
where the crows fly over in the spring, and 
where in the fall their cawing comes faint 
and softened from the distant fields and low- 
lands, That seemed the most suitable burial 
place for a crow, even if he had been a tame 
crow. 


It was Jim Crow, 
He must have been 


Katherine Pyle. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


CHARMING CLOTHES AT MODERATE PRICES 
—HOW TO SHOP——-BEDFORD CORDS FOR 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS——MATERIALS 
SUITABLE FOR SUN PLAITING 
MILLINERY FORECASTS— 
COSTUMES FOR GIRL 
OF TWELVE AND 
A LITTLE 
MAID OF 
sIX 


ECONOMICAL SHOPPING 


T would not be within the bounds of hu- 
I man nature—especially feminine na- 
ture, so wedded to the wearing of pretty 
things—if among the most philosophical of 
the sex there were not ardent longings now 
and then for the possession of a bit of luxury, 
the indulgence of an extravagance, something 
beyond the limits of one’s income, something 
perhaps touching on former days of elegance, 
or, it may be, to turn into substantial reality 
oft-indulged fancies. It would be filling the 
object of this weekly advice, with its hints 
and suggestions toward achieving smart dress- 
ing by inexpensive outlay, and wearing only 
such apparel as befits, becomes and marks a 
gentlewoman, for the writer to direct readers 
into a very sure way of securing very beautiful 
garments for sometimes barely the cost of the 
materials. Gowns, wraps, hats, bonnets, 
shoes and various in-door prettiness, are of- 
fered to purchasers after 1 February, for very 
absurdly low prices, in other establishments 
besides the well-known shops. The most 
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exclusive, ultra-fashionable gown-makers and 
milliners would welcome purchasers during 
February and early March, who would take 
off their hands day and evening gowns—still 
unsold—some of them most costly models 
from great Paris houses, as well as various 
other garments—theatre jackets, tea-gowns, 
opera-cloaks—the trimmings alone worth the 
price at which they can be purchased. Many 
women are shy about entering these expensive 
places, who have never been told of the ad- 
vantages they afford at certain seasons. For 
not only in the month of February would they 
be welcomed, but at the end of the summer 
as well, particularly at the fashionable water- 
ing places, where milliners and dressmakers 
make great sacrifices. 

The reason is this: After a season is over 
milliners and dressmakers of note set sail for 
Paris at once, to secure models and supplies 
for the following season, They are obliged 
to expend large sums of money for purchases 
and expenses, and count it wisdom to sacrifice 
upon what is left from their sales rather than 
carry them over to the next season. That 
does not signify that any of those articles will 
not be in fashion the next season and conse- 
quently are useless. On the contrary, they 
have no fear of that; it is simply a business 
principle as well as a personal necessity to 
turn everything as quickly as possible into 
money to meet the demands of the next sea- 
son. It follows that these are just the occa- 
sions to benefit the women who are not finan- 
cially able to be _ patrons. As _ these 
establishments are always in advance of gen- 
eral fashions in shops and of makers of lesser 
reputations, it is safe to say that whatever is 
bought from them is sure not to be old style in 
the following season. The same rule holds 
good with the best milliners, who are the very 
first to mark down their hats and the many 
little accessories, veils, and neck trimmings, 
collarettes, etc., because they are the first birds 
to fly across the sea, as they must be the first 
to return, the demand for spring hats and bon- 
nets being in advance of gowns and wraps in- 
variably. Women rush off for a new hat 
with the joy and eagerness of picking roses 
from a bush. It is an irresistible temptation 
the moment our eyes are gladdened by the 
sight of them. Tailors may be approached 
in the same manner, though they seldom 
carry as many garments as the dressmakers, 
but work more closely to their orders. 


SHOES AT BARGAINS 


I mentioned shoes, but that needs qualify- 
ing, for the ‘‘finds’’ are more a matter of 
accident because of the necessity and difficulty 
in shoes ever fitting properly. Yet, undoubt- 
edly, a family may save quite a sum in watch- 
ing the marking-down season of a first-rate 
shoemaker, for his misfits, his dancing-shoes, 
his winter footwear of all kinds are of the 
best. 


INTELLIGENT SHOPPING 


In all the big shops one will be sure to find 
that woolen materials made up into wrappers, 
bath robes, under skirts, as well as short 
lengths of flannels and certain kinds of under- 
wear, are selling off very cheaply indeed. 
The shops are as eager to turn everything into 
money and to make space besides for the dis- 
play of their early spring attractions. Wise 
women study up the movements of trade in all 
the shops they frequent and take advantage of 
opportunities as they occur. They gain in value 
double what they spend by using their intelli- 
gence, good judgment, and by acquiring a 
knowledge of where they may find the greatest 
advantage in certain departments, for shops 
differ very materially in that respect. Every 
woman of moderate or very small income 
should endeavor to be a past-mistress in shop- 
ping, while» if the truth were told, such 
women are generally very ignorant of the 
subject, and indifferent to everything except 
to acquire what they want or need at the mo- 
ment, or enjoy the pleasure of getting rid of 
their allowance, and at the same time obtain- 
ing a little distraction or amusement. 

For this last purpose parties of two or more 
frequently join forces, lunch together, and 
pass a day in the shops. To shop well one 
must go alone, and give one’s entire attention 
to the business in hand, There will be fewer 
errors, decidedly more opportunity to come to 
unbiased decisions, as well as greater freedom 
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to follow one’s inclinations, and no tempta- 
tion to commit an extravagance simply from 
force of example. 


NEW TAILOR MATERIALS 


For spring tailor-made suits the new cloths 
come in most attractive colors, the Bedford 
cords, woolen poplins, fine serges, being found 
in a great variety of yellow tans and golden 
leaf browns, as well as greens, blues and 
many shades of gray, Nothing prettier nor 
more economical could be devised than to 
build up a gown of this character in three 
pieces, a skirt, a jacket anda boléro. Give 
the jacket to be made at a reliable tailor’s, and 
let the other two pieces be made at home, or 
by a dressmaker. A runabout, as well as a 
church and visiting costame is thus combined 
at once. The skirt may be trimmed on the 
bottom, or the bottom may be plain and the 
trimming run in rings below the hips for a 
certain distance. There is no question but 
that sun-plaited skirts, particularly for young 
women and matrons, will be extremely popu- 
lar, if not the spring craze. They are all the 
rage in Paris, in spite of the fact that they 
are not a novelty. 

One word of advice relating to them. 
Avoid sun-plaiting any material that is apt to 
give, as it will cause constant trouble by sag- 
ging. Firm materials like silk or cloth wear 
best. If one is slender these skirts are very 
becoming, and like the skirt trimmed in 
rings at the top, add to to the hight; whereas 
all trimmings running round the bottom of a 
skirt lessen that effect, detract from hight. 
Long lines from hip to hem increase hight 
as stripes always do, while if the stripes run 
across the effect is just the reverse. Now that 
the fashion of trimming skirts is firmly estab- 
lished, it is well for everyone to study out the 
most favorable lines for their personal im- 
provement. 

A BOLERO AND A TOQUE 


On the boléro may be expended the most 
dressy effects in keeping with gown material. 
A charming boléro model has an open back 
showing the contrasting silk bodice under- 
neath, which is belted up very high, the bo- 
léro touching the top of this belt. A half- 
high collar lies across the back only, while 
the fronts are very open with prettily slashed 
revers. The inside bodice shows in front as a 
chemisette, over which falls a cascade of lace 
from the collar-band, or double cravat ends 
of plaited lace. The toque should be in har- 
mony with the gown—that is, the straw or 
the material of which it is built should be on 
the same tones. Then there should be a 
pleasing harmony between the feathers or 
flowers, and the silk under bodice, as they 
are the two prominent notes of color. Toques, 
trimmed with flowers, may be counted on for 
the spring and summer, and this year roses 
are to remain especial favorites—quite as 
much so as last season, the Paris milliners 
declare ; and they add that it is in deference 
to the Queen, the roses of England being her 
favorites, hence, this being her year, it has to 
be a rose year. 


MILLINERY AS IT PROBABLY WILL BE 


New straws come in a great variety of 
shapes, the Alpine, the Victorian, very low 
in the crown, about two inches high only, 
with a straight-out stiff brim, the high 
steeple crown on the order of a witch’s hat, 
the Puritan, with rather flattened-down brim 
and peaked crown. The dyes used in color- 
ing straws are very vivid, but there are 
Quaker tones, in browns and drabs, while the 
natural tints of the straw itself afford a wide 
margin for choosing. Greens are to lead, 
and tulles in white, black, green, and gray 
to be the smart trimmings. A new wiry 
millinery gauze is most effective, especially so 
in silver gray for scarf folds and stand-up 
loops on a white foundation, or the reverse, 
a white gauze on gray velvet or soft, heavy 
gtay silk. Jeweled ornaments retain their 
favor, too, in moderation. The effect of 
trimming for toques is to keep closer to the 
form or foundation, and it is said a light, 
brilliant green tulle, gathered rather than 


plaited, is to be the ultra smart trimming. 

But hints in mid-season are to be taken 
with a large grain of salt, though for the 
matter of that, green and violet seem to pos- 
sess public favor, and in all probability will 
hold their own another season. 





RINGLETS COMING IN 


But for mammas and little daughters there 
is a veritable piece of news, and it is that 
all little girls are to wear their hair in curls, 
and long curls, as their grandmammas did be- 
fore them. The hair must wave, too, on 
the tops of their little heads, and bunch out 
into curls over their pretty little side-faces, 
and then hang down their backs. Some- 
times the hair is parted on the left, the curls 
caught in some unseen way above the ear, 
thrown a little backwards to join the rest of 
the curls. Then again long curls, two per- 
haps, hang straight down at the sides of the 
face, the rest of the hair curled in the back. 

Daughters of sixteen, with their skirts still 
at the top of their boots, put up their hair 
and follow the same style as their elder sisters; 
a waved pompadour with small knot on the 
top of the head, if they follow Paris fashions, 
but if they give preference to London, Eng- 
lish style has forsaken the bun for a Pompa- 
dour front, and a jug-handle back hair dress- 
ing. 

MODEL FOR GIRL OF TWELVE 


A charming gown model for a daughter 
entering her teens is a Marie Louise cloth, be 
it Bedford, serge, drap.d’été, or ladies’-cloth, 
with the skirt showing the well-fitting boots, 
and the fulness drawn entirely to the back. 
On the bottom, lines of black braiding in 
rows. Boléro braided in black also reaching 
the top of a high belt of opal green taffetas, 
which clasps an under bodice slightly blouse 
in front, built of the same silk. The cloth 
sleeves of boléro are tight to the arm from 
elbow downwards with a slight braiding 
around the long flaring wrists. Yellow lace 
ruff or half-ruff at the neck with a jabot 
hiding the silk bodice opening in front. A 
girl of ten or twelve may wear an ivory green 
serge with the skirt trimmed with black vel- 
vet in this way. Three rows of inch-and-a-* 
half velvet, each row having a narrow 
velvet on either side, equally distant. This 
group should be placed in the middle of the 
skirt so that the space above the hem and 
below the belt is about equal. With this 
skirt is a separate bodice of foulard or taffetas, 
belted with high cravat and bow of the same. 
The jacket matches skirt, its fronts open ; is 
three inches below the waist line, has slightly 
rounded corners, two seams in the back, a turn- 
over collar with slashed points in front which 
is lined with silk or velvet of a darker 
shade, and the usual coat sleeves, with a vel- 
vet band suggesting a deep cuff. The seams 
in the back as well as the edge of the jacket 
all around, and a line from arm seam in front 
to bottom of jacket, are defined with black 
velvet the width mentioned on the skirt, one 
and one-half inches. A green straw hat with 
round flat brim and low crown is trimmed 
with a wide blue ribbon, which is crushed 
into pretty folds covering the crown entirely. 
Four loops are arranged across the back with 
a rosette of ribbon in the centre, which rests 
on the crown. The hair is curled and 
bunched out at the sides very much. Tan 
gloves. Where light cloth jackets are worn 
separately with various colored skirts by misses 
of twelve and fourteen, it smartens them up 
the revers are lined with the same color as 
toque, or the crown drapery of straw hat, 
which, with aigrette of single stiff feathers 
bunched together at the left, is a simple and 
new way of trimming. 

Lappet cloths or cachemires, sun-plaited, 
are charming. If of the latter, in crimson 
or geranium reds for a little brunette, there 
should be a jacket belted bodice, with wide 
white piqué or cloth revers, edged with black 
velvet, a black velvet neck band and lace 
frill above it, long plain sleeves. With hair 
curled, nothing can be prettier. 


COSTUME FOR MAID OF SIX 


For the dear little maid of six years, espe- 
cially if she is a blonde, pale grays, golden- 
browns, as well as pinks, blues, and yellows, 
are charming if built with the back of skirt 
and bodice in one, both gathered into the 
waist. The fronts are in three pieces, a 
front panel and sides forming both bodice and 
skirt, laid over a white foundation of piqué ; 
or, for dressy purposes, of white silk, show- 
ing spaces about two inches wide between 
panels on the bodice, and spreading out on 
the skirt below, 
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A square of silk or piqué like a deep bib is 
let into the front and back of bodice, and 
then is finished all round by a plaited ruffle of 
white silk, or lawn edged with lace, if of 
pique. The same plaitings are to be used 
on the bottom of the sleeves and around the 
neck. The same model for wash goods is 
admirable. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


THE ROMANCES OF ANTHONY HOPE 


"| “He genius of Anthony Hope Hawkins 
was born not naked, but in a cos- 
tume adapted for both the drawing- 

room and the bicycle. He seems to be aware 
that gymnastics, mental and physical, are re- 
quired of him, and he never disappoints his 
creator. That the coming of the true hero 
of romance does not date from the arrival of 
the Prisoner of Zenda is due largely to the 
wardrobe, as well of mind as of body, which 
that illustrous personage thinks it necessary 
to bring with him, and is, perhaps, largely in 
the nature of a rehearsing. 


* 
* * 


For Anthony Hope delights above all in 
brilliancy. To it he sacrifices depth, and 
pathos, and wealth of sentiment of any kind. 
His admiration is more for the varnish than 
the surface of the wood beneath. Be the 
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brother, Black Michael. The folk all jest 
with too obvious superficiality. Their mis- 
fortunes are not matter for grief but for 
solution in the next chapter. 

Men that are not perfect specimens of 
physical manhood seldom appear in Anthony 
Hope’s tales. He deserves the thanks of a 
generation for not deforming his villians, 
His heroes and heroines fight battles of wit 
with their equals, and while they win with 
expected regularity, it is because they have 
invincible right on their side. They are not 
painted for detestation by the gods of the 
gallery, low and cunning and in overwhelm- 
ing numbers. The plot and counterplot of 
good and bad—good always representing the 
gentleman to whom ultimately the heroine 
must naturally fall as the prize—are as so many 
moves in a game of chess with no deeper 
object in sight than a clever checkmate or 
the crowning of a white king. 


* 
* * 


To those whose first care is for a happy 
phrase or turn of speech, brilliancy of epi- 
gram or cleverness of dialogue, the series of 
books beginning with the Dolly Dialogues 
and the Prisoner of Zenda, and ending for 
the time being with the Heart of Princess 
Osra and Phroso is most of all to be recom- 
mended. They abound in the passion of 
youth, the tingle of adventure that is mor,. 





OWNED BY MRS. EDITH ARNOLD COLLINGS, OF CLEVELAND, OHIO— 
VOGUE'S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


When he was a few 


days old his mother was killed by a bad vagrant dog, while she was pro- 


Pp": is a Manx cat, very affectionate, and a great pet. 


tecting her son from being killed. 
and brought up on warm milk and soups, and is now three years old. 


Peter was then taken into the family 
Peter will 


sometimes catch a mouse or a rat for pleasure, but will never, under any condition 
of things, eat any part of it; but birds of any kind he is very fond of, and we 


have seen him leap seven feet in the air to catch one. 


He seems to understand 


everything said to him, and when asked to pose for his picture, he immediately 
went to the butt of a young oak in the park, and lay down in the shade while we 


took the accompanying picture. 


latter cross-grained, or twisted into curious 
and fantastic pattern, he lets it shine through 
its covering. But never is the heart of the 
wood split open to show what lies beneath the 
hand of the artificer. He is most egoistical 
in keeping before our eyes the fact that all he 
does is his work ; and egoistical less than any 
other living writer in that he is careful most 
of all to allow the reader no glimpse of 
himself. 
Pag 

Anthony Hope has a large affection for 
titled persons—not indeed the crowned puppets 
that are dear to the hearts of the average 
woman novelist, but men and women whose 
reality consists in the fact that they are ob- 
viously impossible. The court intrigues of, 
for instance, the Princess Flavia in Sport 
Royal are mere petty whims of a woman ex- 
traordinarily clever and brilliant. It is im- 
possible to take them seriously, or even to 
grow sentimental over the troubles of King 
Rudolf, of Ruritania, with his jealous 


His home is at Glen Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


than half madness. They riot in admiration 
of physical beauty, and of intellectual keen- 
ness, They contain also many striking 
studies of character, many traits of shrewd 
wisdom, much clever observation. But most 
of all are they happy in a perfect genius for 
flippant expression and an unfailing fund of 
good humor. They remind you of Balzac, 
of Disraeli, of the Arabian Nights, of Gyp— 
of a multitude of books from which they are 
radically different. 
* * 

That they are failures when considered as 
studies, either of historical events or of con- 
temporary society, is rather more in their 
favor than against them, and is, besides, a 
proof of the wisdom of the author that knows 
his field and keeps to it. The one book of 
his intended as a portrayal of real personages 
—The God in the Car—was insufferably 
dull. It was read because the public though 
that the author of the Prisoner of Zend. 
could make something out of the work an 
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plans of Cecil Rhodes, But Rhodes was too 
real; to invest him with the fantastic garb of 
an utterer of epigrams was to make him either 
dull or unnatural, or both. A creation of 
air with a basis of earth could not stand 
within the temples of romance. For Hope’s 
work resembles fireworks, in that the glitter 
and glow last but for a minute and the em- 
bers will not bear investigation. 


* 
* * 


In truth, he is one that writes for to-day; 
and the joy of it, as the evil, is sufficient for 
him. To-morrow represents for him not 
the Progress of Women, or the Relation of 
the Sexes, or the Advancement of Negro 
Missions, or Free Silver, or the State Care of 
the Insane ; rather it suggests a new country, 
or an island which can be created at will and 
adapted to the adventurous needs of a duke 
who sails from England with the desire of 
excitement and a perfect vocabulary of epi- 
gram. Nor does the past extend beyond the 
latest word that comes from the author’s pen. 

+ 

That as soon as his last book has appeared 
Anthony Hope’s name will be promptly for- 
gotten is more than impressed upon the mind 
of anyone who reflects that not one of his 
books has the slightest hold upon the com- 
monplace, His castles are of cardboard, his 
heroes dressed in the veriest tinfoil, although, 
with supreme art, he never lets you know 
that he is conscious of it. They shine with 
a brilliance that for the time being nothing 
can surpass ; but presently die down and fade 
beside the faint and feeble rushlight of a 
human personality. 


* 
* * 


But if only for awhile it is good to know 
Rudolf Rassendyll and Black Michael, Prin- 
cess Osra and Princess Flavia, and Lord 
Wheatley and Phroso. The women are fair 
and strong and bright. The men, though 
they swagger a bit at times, are always admir- 
able, and are born lovers of adventure. 
*© You can set ’em afloat ona bald man’s 
head to paddle their own canoe.”’ 

They lie not, they fear not, and they share 
their last crusts with the lowest of their fol- 
lowers. They stop on the way to breakfast 
to fight a duel, or pause in the quest of a 
kingdom to kiss a pretty chambermaid. 

Ghost. 





ART NOTES 

A NEW SOCIETY 
Irculars are being distributed by mail, 
} inviting cooperation in a worthy, if 
somewhat chimerical enterprise— 
that of giving the stamp of artistic worth to 
all the public works of the United States 
Government. This is to be effected through 
the efforts of **The Public Art League of 
the United States,’’ the object of which is set 
forth in the second article of its very brief 
constitution, to wit : ‘*to promote the passage 
of a law or laws by Congress, requiring that 
before purchase or adoption by the Govern- 
ment of any work of art (sculpture, painting, 
architecture, landscape design, coin, seal, 
medal, note, stamp or bond) the design or 
model for the same shall be submitted toa 
commission of experts for an expression of 


opinion as to its artistic merit, and that the 
approval of such committee shall be a pre- 
requisite to its adoption.”” This very lauda- 
ble object is to be attained by the only means 
available—‘‘ persistent agitation,’’ and any 
one interested in the cause may become a 
member of the League by authorizing the 
Secretary to sign his name to the constitution. 
The membership dues are one dollar a year ; 
and Mr. Richard Watson Gilder is the presi- 
dent. The three vice-presidents are Mr. 
McKim, the architect; Mr. Augustus St. 
Gaudens and Mr. John La Farge. 


SERIOUS ART WORK BY WOMEN 


The recent exhibition of the Woman’s Art 
Club, and of Miss Robinson’s water colors, at 





\ 


a Fifth Avenue gallery, are two of the latest 
of the many demonstrations of feminine im- 
portance in the fine arts. The published 
daily records are spotted with instances of her 
prominence. Sometimes, indeed, she even 
extends a friendly hand to the male practi- 
tioner, as in Boston, where the strictly femi- 
nine Water Color Club ‘¢ has gallantly deter- 
mined this season,’’ says the Transcript, ‘¢ to 
add to their numbers a few men, and to 
undertake, with the reinforcements thus 
obtained, the most important exhibition of 
local water-color work ever held in Boston.”’ 
Two distinguished New York painters, Mr. 
Thomas W. Dewing and Mr. Dwight W. 
Tryon, were even invited to contribute each a 
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group of his pictures. In Chicago, the cir- 
cles, both of the artistic world and of society, 
are moved over the departure of Miss Bessie 
Potter, the sculptor of portrait statuettes, 
who has sailed for Europe with eleven com- 
missions for bronzes and marbles, and in this 
branch of art there is record also of Mrs. 
Cadwallader Guild, likewise an American, 
who has studios in both Frankfort and Berlin, 


and who is said to be the first woman com- 
missioned by the German Government to 
furnish works of art to a public building. 
The Postmaster General, Van Stephan, has 
ordered from her two statues, personifying the 
Post and the Telegraph, to be plated on the 
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new General Post Office in Berlin. In con- 
servative England, however, where there are 
a number of women painters sharing the 
celebrity of their male confréres, none are 
admitted to membership in the Royal 
Academy—-so far at least. Of the four ladies 
who were candidates for the associateship at 
the recent election, not one received a single 
vote ; though it is said that when Herkomer 
was elected he defeated Lady Butler, who 
painted the Roll Call, by only two ballots. 
In Paris, there is a yearly Salon for painters 
and sculptors of the gentle sex, notwithstand- 
ing the freedom with which their works are 
admitted to the regular Salons, and they have 
even had a separation and a secession move- 
ment of their own. This year the secession- 
ists have opened their exhibition first, at the 
Petit galleries inthe Rue de Séze. It is even 
claimed that Miss Kate Greenaway’s pretty 
drawings of children in the costumes of the 
last century, which first appeared about fifteen 
years ago, brought about a modification and 
improvement in the fashionable modes for 
these small people who are not consulted as to 
where withal they shall be clothed. 


SOME CRITICISM ON WOMAN'S WORK 


Of course all this activity has not been 
manifested without provoking protests from 
the occasional man, as e. g. Monsieur Arséne 
Alexandre, who asserts, apropos of the recent 
feminine Salon, that the greater bulk of 
women’s work proves conclusively that their 
faculties of admiration and imitation are sepa- 
rated by the thickness of a hair, and of a hair 
from their own heads moreover. Much more 
dangerous, however, are the unrestrained and 
enthusiastic admirers, frequently of their own 
sex, who describe them for the unlearned 
public, and who portray them, for instance, 
as **winsome,”’’ ‘*dainty,’’ ‘*busy, girlish 
sprites of young womanhood,”’ and other such 
like damaging epithets. 


PICKED UP 


Unique personage passed away recently 
A in England—a Mrs. Margaret 
Hobbs, of Barnaby House, who was 
born in 1794, and had consequently attained 
the age of 102 years. She was the widow of 
Captain Thomas Hobbs, of the 92d (Gordon 
Highlanders), who was wounded at Quatre 
Bras the day before Waterloo. 
—five of whose sons and four of whose 
grandsons also served in the army—had been 
a source of much interest to the Queen, who 
for many years past sent her a congratulatory 
message on 18 July, her birthday; and two 
years ago she also received from the Duke of 
Cambridge, on that anniversary, a telegram 
—‘* As a tribute from the British Army’’— 
on her completing her hundredth year. She 
is understood to have been the personal friend 
of the great Duke of Wellington, and to have 
been the last survivor of the widows of offi- 
cers who fought the Waterloo campaign. 
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The old lady . 


A black cat is said to bring luck to a 
house ; but that a young man of dark com- 
plexion can do the same thing is quite a new 
idea. In one of the provincial English pa- 
pers we read that a young man of dark com- 
plexion is prepared to “ Let in the New Year 
at any house in Blackspool, between the 
hours of twelve and nine on next Friday, at 
two shillings each, without refreshment. 
Address at once, stating terms, etc.’” 

*% 

A sale of buttons in Paris drew a large at- 
tendance a short time ago, for they comprised 
some antiques of the rarest kind, collected 
during many years. A set in filagree, with 
pearls, from the court of Marie de Medicis, 
represented the best Italian workmanship. 
From the court of Spain were damascened 
buttons, jeweled hat-band buttons and cuff- 
buttons with armorial bearings, doublet but- 
tons rimmed with large pearls, a ducal coronet 
in small pearls and the letter B under. Could 
they have belonged to the famous Duke of 


Buckingham, whose clothes shed pearls at a 
masquerade in London? The invasion of the 
Netherlands in 1672 brought in fashion re- 
poussé pewter buttons, with portraits of per- 
sonages engaged then in making history. In 
Holland there was a demand for portraits of 
the Prince and Princess of Orange and of 
De Witts. In France, Louis le Grand, in 
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order to benefit needlewomen, introduced the 
fashion of wearing on street coats wooden 
buttons covered with embroidered stuffs. 
Then came neckar buttons, buffon buttons, 
mirror buttons, used successfully by card 
sharpers ; miniature buttons, mourning but- 
tons, black silhouettes under glass; Marie 
(Continued on page vi.) 








Fig. 4053 shows front of chiffon and velvet. The 
other figures on the page are suggestions for bodices 
and shirt-wafsts in these materials. 
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(Continued from page 141) 

Antoinette buttons—a fad of the Queen to 
have moths under glass for her large and 
smal! buttons. Madame de Pompadour, who 
had some skill in drawing, amused herself 
and set the fashion of Sévres buttons, pre- 
senting her friends with those which she de- 
signed—Louis Seize veto buttons and guillo- 
tine buttons. Buttons lost favor during the 
first empire, when machine-made buttons 
supplanted hand-made ones in large orders for 
the army during the Napoleonic wars. 


THE PEOPLE’S SINGING 
MOVEMENT 


Or a long time it had been the intention 
in) of Mr. Frank Damrosch to popularize 
music, so that its ennobling influence 
might reach the greatest possible number of 
After a long and careful considera- 
tion of the means best suited to attain this 
end, Mr. Damrosch conceived the plan of 
establishing a free class for sight singing. 
Accordingly, he secured the cooperation of 
several persons connected with the Neighbor- 
hood Guild and various labor organizations. 
At the rooms of the Working Women’s So- 
ciety an organization meeting was held 1 Oc- 
tober, 1892. So many people responded that 
room was lacking for their accommodation, 
and the meeting was adjourned until 17 
October. 

At this first meeting in Cooper Union two 
thousand persons were present. The require- 
ments for admission were a musical ear, 
earnest purpose to study, and regular attend- 
ance. The quality of voice was no consider- 
ation. All self-supporting men of eighteen 
and women of sixteen years of age were 
eligible. 

The first class thus organized met every 
Sunday afternoon at Cooper Union, where 
Mr. Damrosch personally gave instruction. 
Soon the number of applicants became so 
large that it was found necessary to establish 
another class at Renwick Hall. When these 
two classes were still inadequate to meet the 
growing demands a third was opened at the 
Hebrew Institute. The average attendance 
at these classes during the first season of 
1892-3 was as follows : Cooper Union, seven 
hundred and seventy-eight ; Renwick Hall, 
three hundred ; Hebrew” Institute, twenty- 
five. ‘The membership increased steadily, so 
that every succeeding season new elementary 
classes were established, while Cooper Union 
was used to accommodate the advanced 
classes. 

Mr. Damrosch did not rest satisfied with 
having imported merely the knowledge of sight 
singing, leaving those who had profited by 
the instruction to themselves to forget that 
accomplishment sooner or later, but he en- 
deavored to have his pupils turn their knowl- 
edge to practical account. Accordingly, in 
1894, he organized the graduates from the 
various singing classes into a regular chorus, 
known as ** The People’s Choral Union.’’ 
Thus they continued to meet every Sunday 
under Mr. Damrosch’s direction, at Cooper 
Union, for the purpose of studying part-songs 
and choruses from larger works, chiefly ora- 
torios. 

Beginning with the first season Mr. Dam- 
rosch has given a concert in May of every 
year. The programmes consisted of orches- 
tral, solo and choral numbers, the latter hav- 
ing been rendered by the Choral Union. 
Last summer Mr. Damrosch obtained per- 
mission of the Park Commissioners to give a 
public exhibition of his chorus in connection 
with the free concerts on the Mall. On 20 
September the People’s Choral Union, assisted 
by the band of the Seventh Regiment, gave 
their first open air concert in the presence of 
about fifty thousand people. The intention 
is to continue these concerts during coming 
seasons. 

The People’s Singing Movement, compris- 
ing the People’s Singing Classes and The 
People’s Choral Union (graduates of the 
classes), is a self-supporting organization. 
Every member pays ten cents for each lesson. 
This is considered not so much a tuition fee 
as a voluntary contribution toward defraying 
necessary expenses, such as rent for office, 
halls, stationery, etc. Mr, Damrosch and 
his associates, as well as the officers of the 
organization, tender their services gratis. 





The government is vested in the committees 
consisting of members. Every Sunday after- 
noon the different classes meet at their respect- 
ive halls; and every sixth Sunday all the 
classes meet Mr. Damrosch at Cooper Union. 
The text-book used in Damrosch’s Popular 
Method of Sight Singing, a work written 
especially to meet the demands of these 
classes. 

The season consists of a series of thirty 
lessons, concluding with a concert given in 
May at Carnegie Hall. Among the solo 
artists who have tendered their services at 
these concerts are found such prominent 
names as Mrs, Carl Alves, Mr. Ericsson 
Bushnell, Miss Geraldine Morgan, Mr. Her- 
mann Wetzler, Miss Kathrin Hilke and 
others. 

During the third season it was decided to 
publish a paper devoted to the interests of the 
People’s Singing Movement. This publica- 
tion, containing many instructive articles, is 
distributed to members free of charge. 

A special and invaluable privilege of mem- 
bers is the admission at half price to the con- 
certs of the Symphony Society. Those de- 
siring to avail themselves of this opportunity 
apply to the secretary for order blanks. That 
the members are thoroughly in earnest is 
proven by the regular attendance and the 
consequent liberal support. At the end of 
the last season (the fourth) the balance on 
hand after defraying all expenses, amounting 
to $5,384.35, was represented by the figure 
$3,883.31. It must be remembered that the 
principal sources of revenue are the small fees 
contributed by members and the net proceeds 
of the annual concert. 

The following is a list of the various classes 
and the instructors in charge of them: 

Cooper Union, Mr. Damrosch. 

Odd-Fellows’ Hall, Forsyth Street, Mr. 
Edward J. Marquard; average attendance, 
seventy-two, 

Turn Hall, East Fourth Street, Miss Sara 
J. J. McCaffery ; average attendance, two 
hundred and eight. 

Mannerchor Hall, East Fifty-sixth Street, 
Miss Sara L. Dunning ; average attendance, 
one hundred and thirty-eight. 

Orpheus Hall, East 125th Street, Miss 
Mary S. Doty ; average attendance, one hun- 
dred and forty-five. 

Caledonian Hall, Horatio Street, Mr. Al- 
fred Hallam and Miss Vernetta E, Coleman ; 
average attendance, one hundred and two, 

Adelphi Hall, West Fifty-second Street, 
Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins ; average at- 
tendance, one hundred and forty-one. 

The total number of applicants to the ele- 
mentary classes during the past season was 
two thousand five hundred and six, four hun- 
dred and seventy-six members were promoted 
to the advanced class, and four hundred and 
one to the Choral Union, which at present 
has a membership of one thousand and sixty- 
four. In the face of the above facts com- 
ments as to the usefulness or permanence of 
the People’s Singing Movement seem quite 
superfluous. 

Miss Abbie S. Lee, recently deceased, who 
for three seasons had charge of the class at 
Adelphi Hall, deserves not only the heart- 
felt gratitude of all who have profited by her 
instruction, but also the grateful remembrance 
of those capable of appreciating unselfish de- 
votion to a worthy cause. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 
He fourth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra took place at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on 


Thursday, 25 Feb, with Mme Carrefio as 
soloist. Beethoven’s First Symphony is heard 
but rarely nowadays. This work, it is true, 
does not show us the developed Beethoven, 
but the rising composer as yet influenced by 
his great models, Haydn and Mozart, Never- 
theless this symphony possesses far more than 
merely historical interest. The beauty of its 
themes still strongly appeals to the hearer. 
While Haydn’s and Mozart’s symphonies— 
the three great ones of the latter excepted— 
sound antiquated to our modern ears, there 
is very little in this first symphony of Beet- 
hoven that is conventional. Thus, while 
still under the influence of his predecessors, 
Beethoven, in. a sense, marks an advance in 





his very first attempt in the symphonic line. 
And yet no one could have dreamed how far 
he would surpass his predecessors in his suc- 
ceeding symphonies. The performance of the 
Boston Orchestra was in every respect perfect. 

Mme. Carrefio played the concerto in A 
minor, op. 16, of Grieg. In her contrasts 
and climaxes this great artist was unsurpass- 
able. And with what energy and fire she 
played ! The pianist was accompanied by the 
orchestra in a manner worthy of her splendid 
performance. The work itself is one of the 
best in its line. Grieg does not sacrifice his 
musical invention to mere technical display. 
The cofcerto is thoroughly Grieg in every 
bar. 

Every programme so far has brought some 
novelty, and this programme made no excep- 
tion. The prelude to Part m1. of Gold- 
mark’s Cricket on the Hearth (the opera was 
brought out in Vienna, 21 March, 1896) 
may yet be called a novelty, in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Damrosch performed it last No- 
vember. The music is very uneven. The 
most interesting part is a little fugal writing 
in 6-8 for the strings. The last theme, a 
contra-dance in 2-4, is quite commonplace, 
and rendered more so by the fuller instru- 
mentation toward the end. 

Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6 (No. 9 
of the original arrangement for piano) gave 
the orchestra a fine opportunity to display its 
wonderful virtuosity. The work is very 
characteristic and contains some beautiful 
themes. 

I doubt very much if Rossini’s William 
Tell has ever been performed in any opera 
house where the overture was played in such 
a manner as at this concert. The last part 
was a regular bravoura perfurmance. 

At the next and last concert, set down for 
25 March, the Wagner programme that cre- 
ated so much of a stir last season will be re- 
peated by general request, And this right 
after the close of Mr. Damrosch’s complete 
cyclus of Wagner’s works! Is our audience 
insatiable in its desire for Wagner’s music, 
even on the concert stage ? 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 





Innie Maddern Fiske and Tess of 

the d’Urbervilles are assuredly a 

striking combination and small 

wonder that Mrs. Fiske’s appearance in the 

role of Hardy’s luckless heroine was awaited 

with interest by large numbers of theatre- 

goers. The first representation was given 

on Tuesday evening, at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. 

La Folette, a musical farce which reached 
these shores with the cachet of having been a 
Paris success of the first magnitude, has been 
running at the Casino since Monday night. 
The story of the plot turns on the romantic 
complications which result from a man being 
madly loved by two mortal women and a 
phantom maiden, the latter having this ad- 
vantage over her flesh and blood rivals, that 
she can cast a spell over the man of her 
choice, which attaches him to her for life. 
A capable company has been engaged to in- 
terpret the serio comic adventures of this 
much adored hero. 

To-morrow evening Miss Ada Rehan is to 
appear as the witch in Mr. Robert Chambers’s 
The Witch of Drumleigh, which title he 
calls his version of Guy Mannering. 

A play with a title which is odd beyond com- 
pare, and reminds one of the early effect in 
type of the ‘* 10 times 10 clubs,”” had a trial 
matinée performance on Monday afternoon. 
1x1==3 is the work of Edwin Milton Royle, 
and it was presented by a good company. 

For the rest the theatrical news of the 
week in New York is the old one of trans- 
fers and long runs. The public cannot com- 
plain of lack of histrionic ability or ambitious 
plays. There is Richard Mansfield at the 
Harlem Opera House, his repertory for the 
week including most of his best characters ; 
Miss Julia Marlowe at Wallack’s in Bonnie 
Prince Charlie; Mrs. Minnie Fiske as Tess 
at the Fifth Avenue. On a less ambitious 
plane are the jolly El Capitan at the Broad- 
way; Under the Red Robe at the Empire, 
and The First Gentleman of Europe at the 
Lyceum ; Heartsease at the Garden. 


GOING 


Secret Service; Garrick, 6 Mar. 

The First Gentleman of Europe, Lyceum, 
6 Mar. 

For Bonnie Prince Charlie, Wallack’s, 
20 Mar. 

COMING 
Never Again, Garrick, 8 Mar. 
The Mayflower, Lyceum, 8 March. 


CONTINUED SUCCESSES 


El Capitan, Broadway. 

In Old Kentucky, Academy. 

At Piney Ridge, American Theatre. 

Spiritisme, Knickerbocker. 

Under the Red Robe, Empire. 

My Friend from India, Hoyt’s. 

Heartsease, Garden. 

Sweet Inniscarra, Fourteenth Str. et. 

Courted Into Court, Bijou. 

The Girl from Paris, 
Theatre. 


Herald Square 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music— 8.15, In Old Kentacky. 

American —8.15, At Piney Ridge. 

Broadway—8.15, El Capitan, 

Bijou—8.15, Courted Into Court. 

Casino—8.15, La Folette. 

Daly’s—8.15, The Magistrate. 

Empire—8.15, Under the Red Robe. 

Fifth Avenue—Minnie Maddern Fiske. 

Fourteenth Street —8.15, Sweet Inniscarra. 

Garden—8.15, Heartsease. 

Garrick—8.15, Secret Service. 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, Richard Mansfield. 

Herald Square—8.15, The Girl trom Paris. 

Hoyt's—$.30, My Friend From India. 

Irving Place—8, Tata-Toto, 

Knickerbocker—8.15, Spiritisme. 

Lyceum—8, 10, When a Man’s Married—The First 
Gentleman of Europe. 

Wallack's—8.15, For Bonnie Prince Charlie. 

Architectural League Exhibition. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 


PELERINES AND WRAPS 
Vow pélerines, which run from the 


shoulders to a point in the back at 

the waist line, and in front either 
form a slight blouse or cross, and are then 
belted with a high satin belt, and have high 
crenelated collars, with crenelated tabs below 
the waist attached to the point in the back, 
are also very becoming additions, but not 
sufficiently warm to wear without an outside 
wrap of some kind in winter. 


For demi-saison they are the smartest of ] 


little wraps, and when built of black velvet 
never fail to look well with everything. 
The edge may be trimmed according to the 
time of year in which they are worn—just 
now, ermine, grebe-mink and marten are the 
proper thing ; ruchings of silk or lace, as 
well as passementerie, may be chosen later 
on. When the figure is slender, flouncings 
of gauze plissé with high ruffs, or quantities 
of black lace plissé, with big bows of ribbon 
at the back, finish the little garment to per- 
fection and bestow a distinct grace on the 
wearer. 


‘T \He Tree Planting Association may be 
addressed through its Secretary, Mr. 
William A. Stiles, Tribune Build- 

ing, New York. The object of the organiza- 
tion is to encourage the planting of trees on 
the residential streets, and in the tenement 
districts of New York. To quote the circu- 
lar of the association : 

The relief that trees will afford to our 
heated streets in summer in all localities will 
be very marked. 

The interest that physicians and scientific 
men have taken in the objects of this society 
has greatly encouraged the association, and 
we hope that all citizens will give the subject 
their earnest and thoughtful consideration, so 
that the benefits to be conferred may be 
speedily attained, and that a large number of 
trees may be set out during the coming spring. 








Those who look for the arrival of 
Vogue regularly every week, should sub- 
scribe for it in advance, esther directly to 
the head office, 154 Fifih Avenue, New 
York, or through a newsdealer. Only 
enough copies to cover actual demand: 
are supplied to newstands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing re- 
moves this contingency. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspoadents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Renongency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over S00 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 
office. 

343- Mourning, First and Succeed- 
ing Stages—Permissible Accessories. 
B., Penn.—(1) Please give correct dress for 
first mourning for sister or brother. 

(2) When should that first mourning be 
laid aside, and what constitutes the second ? 

(3) What dressy accessories are permissi- 
ble in the first and after stages of mourning ? 

(4) Are furs of all varieties allowable ? 

(5) What is the choice in foot and hand- 
wear ? 

(1) As the wearing of mourning is an indi- 
cation of bereavement and sorrow, it is in 
good taste to have the dress for first mourning 
very simple. A correct dress would be of 
very fine Henrietta cloth made with plain 
skirt, either with or-without folds of crepe, 
as preferred. The bodice should be plain, 
tight fitting, with simple folds of crépe. 
Bands of very fine white muslin or tarletan 
with hem half inch wide may be worn at 
neck and wrists, or if black is preferred, a 
ruching of crepe. 

(2) [f deep mourning is worn at all it 
should be continued at least six months, the 
usual time is a year. 

(3) Dressy accessories for first mourning 
are not in good taste. For second mourning 
a pretty gown may be made of black mousse- 
line de soie with tight-fitting bodice. The 
neck may be round or V-shaped, trimmed 
with ruchings of mousseline de soie or chiffon, 
The skirt may be made very full, or in a sun- 
plaiting. Any dress of pretty black material 
may be trimmed with plissés of chiffon or 
Brussel’s net, with jet trimmings and orna- 
ments, which if used must be very fine. 
Violets may also be worn. 

(4) For first mourning furs should be black 
—Persian lamb is best. For second mourn- 
ing chinchilla is permissible if wearer is 
young. 

(5) Black kid or suéde gloves are worn for 
first mourning, and gray for second mourn- 
ing. Walking boots of kid, with or with- 
out patent leather. For house, satin or kid 
slippers with black bows and jet buckles. 


344. First Short Clothes for In- 
fant. N. S., Kentucky.—I shall be very 
much obliged if you will give me, through 
your query column, some suggestions for 
making the first short dresses and other gar- 
ments of a baby boy. Please tell me what 
the fashions are in this sort of outfit. How 
long are the clothes and how are they 
trimmed? What will be needed for a dainty 
summer outfit to make it complete—the ex- 
pense not to be considered ? 

There is no difference in model between 
a boy’s and a girl’s first short clothes. The 
clothes should just clear the floor when the 
baby is standing. The first short dresses are 
all white and of different materials, ranging 
from sheer French nainsook to jaconnet 
muslin, etc. The skirts are very full and 
finished with wide hems. They are trimmed 
with tucks, insertion and feather-stitching, 
etc. The yokes are tucked and have little 
shoulder ruffles, trimmed with fine laces. 
Again, they are of insertion and feather- 
stitching. The full sleeves are trimmed to 
match the yoke. 

A whole outfit consists of little knitted 
shirts, corded waists, drawers, flannel petti- 
coats and white petticoats to match dresses. 
There are one dozen dresses of different quali- 
ties. A cashmere coat, some little sacks and 
a coat of piqué, caps to match and sun-bon- 







nets. Pink or blue kid boots and stockings 
to match. If you write to Best & Co., 60 
and 62 West Twenty-third Street, for his 
spring catalogue, it will give you a great 
many pretty ideas for a baby’s outfit. Vogue 
will soon publish illustrations of the newest 
things for babies. 


345. Suitable Costume for Coming 
in Town for the Day. R.—Will you 
kindly give me suggestions for a dress, both 
material and style of making, to be worn by 
a young matron on occasional visits to the 
city for the day from asummer home—trans- 
portation by carriage? I wish a very smart 
gown. I am a constant reader of Vogue and 
rely greatly on its suggestions. 

You do not state whether you purpose 
going to town for shopping or the transac- 
tion of other business, or whether your ob- 
fect is to have a social time. If the former, 
a costume of heavy linen or a light-weight 
woolen one, skirt and jacket bodice model, 


would be appropriate. A shirt-waist of silk 
or cotton should be worn under the jacket. 
If, however, your object is to meet friends at 
luncheon or dinner and at the theatre, the 
following suggestions will be found useful : 

Stylish materials for a gown to be worn on 
visits to town by carriage are canvas cloth if 
you want a light gown, or the pretty new 
weaves of black grenadine made over a color. 
Either of these materials should be made over 
taffeta silk of some pretty color. The sk.rt 
should be separate from the lining, except at 
the belt. The silk skirt should have a band 
of fine hair-cloth five inches wide around the 
bottom. The top skirt is to be hemmed four 
inches deep, with no stiffening. 

If you select light canvas, have thesleeves 
tight-fitting to within five inches of the 
shoulder, where there are three small tucks 
going around the arm. Above these is a 
small puff. The bodice has five tucks about 
two inches wide straight across the back, and 
also in front to within two inches on either 
side of the middle line. The opening thus 
left is filled with a vest of handsome écru 
lace over the color of your lining. Standing 
ruche of lace in collar and ruffle in sleeves. 

The grenadine bodice would be modish made 
like model No. 3960, Vogue, 21 January. 
Make the top ruffle of finely plaited mousse- 
line de soie, like the ruffle down the front. 
The lace ruffles should be fine écru lace. 
Collar and band across front are made of fine 
tucks. Broad belt of silk to match your lin- 
ing or black satin. See description of sashes 
on gowns by Berthe May, Vogue, 18 Febru- 
ary. Your sash would be chic edged with 
plaited silk muslin to match bodice ruffles. 


346. Acknowledging Announce- 
ment Cards. Seal Ring. Traveling 
Bag. Bride.—Kindly give me through your 
estimable paper the following information : 
(1) In answering letters, or rather thanking 
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friends for wedding presents, should the bride 
use her own stationery, with her arms on 
same, or that of her husband? The mar- 
riage will be a very quiet one with only family, 
after which announcement cards are sent. 
Vogue will see I will hardly be able to thank 
any one for their presents until after my re- 
turn from bridal tour, which will be a short 
one, as the honeymoon is to be spent at the 
country place of the groom. 

(2) In the little book, The Complete 
Bachelor, Him says in sending out announce- 
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ment cards the address should be on left hand 
corner. Now Him also says a card should be 
inclosed with the names of newly married 
couple, their address and their reception day. 

(3) What style card ? How should it read? 
and etc. 

(4) Supposing there is no reception day and 
the couple are stopping for an indefinite 
length of time at a hotel? 

(5) Is seal ring permissible for man? If 
so what stone and should it be crest, arms or 
initials or monogram ? 

(6) For a bride, what kind of traveling 
bag is considered most chic—regardless of 
price? 

(7) Where can same be purchased ? 

(8) For only two nights in Pullman what 
kind of Robe de nuit is proper ? 

(1) When thanking friends for wedding 
presents use note paper stamped with your 
own monogram or arms before you are married. 
After which time use arms of your husband, 
or your monogram with the last letter 
changed. 

(2) In sending wedding announcements, 
it is not usual to enclose cards of the newly 
wedded persons. Announcement cards are 
sent out by the parents of the bride, and read 
thus : 

Mr. and Mrs. 
announce the marriage of their daughter 
Mary 


to 





Mr. 
on Wednesday, March the tenth, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-seven. 

Address. 

(3 and 4) On your return from your bridal 
trip send cards to your husband’s friends and 
your own, reading thus : 

Mrs. 

Thursdays in April. 

Hotel 

Printed on thin cardboard, size two and one- 
half wide, and three and one-half long. 

(5) Yes. The newest seal rings are cut in 
gold, but camelian, onyx or other agates may 
be used, Arms are most used for seal 
rings. 

(6) In selecting a traveling bag there is a 
wide choice, one may have alligator, seal or 
monkey, and are fitted with toilet articles in 
gold, silver, ebony and ivory. 

(7) They may be purchased at any leading 
jewelers. 














(8) A su'table night dress to wear on 
sleeping car may be made of fine French 
flannel, in any delicate shade, and very sim- 
ply trimmed. 


347. Proper Umbrella for Young 
Man. To Press.—What kind of an um- 
brelia should a young man have? Please 
give particulars as to material, stock, etc., 
and quote price. 

The fashionable umbrella is a medium 
close-roller, with steel stick which is covered 
with wood or enameled. The ferule is of 
steel and the handle of wood. Get a nat- 
ural crook, bulb, or Prince of Wales crook. 
Silver or gold trimmed handles are not in 
good form. It is not correct to put a cover 
on an umbrella. Five dollars buys as good 
an umbrella as one could possibly desire. 


348. _ Proper Width for Club Ties. 
G., Ohio.—(1) Will you kindly tell me 
whether the club ties for spring and summer 
are to be wider or narrower than those of last 
year? 

(2) Are the washable ties to be the same 
style? 

(1) Ties will be 7%, 8-8, 9-8 inches in 


width, The butterfly or ogee will be the fa- 
vorite style. ‘Ties are made in lengths to fit 
collars. 


_ (2) Washable ties are the same width as 
silk ones. They are cut straight, with 
banged ends. They come in Madders, 
Clans, and Roman effects. 


349. Supper Menu, a Stag Party 
of Twelve. F., Connecticut.—Will you 
kindly give me a menu for a party of twelve 
men in the evening? I do not want a regu- 
Jar dinner but a supper, with some warm 
dishes. I should like it as simple as it can 
be, as I shall be obliged to assist the cook, 

(1) Raw oysters, tabasco sauce, horse-rad- 
his, celery, brown bread, cut very thin, but- 
tered and folded together—cocktails. 

(2) Lobster 4 la Newburg ; paté-de-foie- 
gras sandwiches—sherry. 

(3) Quail, or any game preferred; celery 
salad mayonnaise, camembert, gruyére and club 
cheese, toasted crackers, sandwiches, olives, 
radishes, champagne. 

(4) Biscuit glacé, fancy cakes, black cof- 
fee, cigars, cigarettes, brandy, de 
menthe. 

We understand from the question that you 
refer to a late supper, after a card party, thea- 
tre, or something of that kind, : 


creme 


BEECHAM'S PILLs will dispel the “ blues.”’ 


There are tonics that build you up and tonics that 
don't. Abbott’s—the genuine Angostura Bitters is 
the “* building’ kind. Druggists and dealers. 





B. Altmank@o. 


Ladies’ Tailoring and 
Dressmaking Dept. 


Are showing advanced models in Tailor- 
made and Street Gowns FOR SPRING, 
in a choice selection of new and very 


desirable fabrics, 


AT MODERATE 


TOP COATS, 
GOLF AND BICYCLE SUITS 


Made to Order. 


PRICES 


ENTRANCES, 


18th St., 19th St., and 6th Avenue 
(18th St., Elevated Station) 
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Thrice blessed be the ‘‘ tie that binds Pears’ binds the men and maids to-day fi: 
The fellowship of kindred minds.’’ With those a hundred years away. 
So long as fair white hands, a bright, clear complexion, and a soft, healthy ; 


skin continue to add to beauty and attractiveness, so long will 


Pears’ Soap 


continue to hold its place in the good opinion of women who wish to be beau- 
tiful and attractive. The purity of Pears’ Soap is proverbial; so also is that of 
Pears’ Shaving Stick, which may be used on the tenderest and most sensitive 
skin, and is renowned as the best shaving soap in the world. 


20 International Awards--Be sure you get the genuine. 
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